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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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it and began to hurry away; the huge animal perceived 
nd galloped off in pursuit, when, to our surprise, they at 
returned to the bench, like the errant muttons which 
the sheep dog heads back to their fold. As we drew neai 
them we saw that the young woman was in tears. ‘ Pray, 
gentlemen,” inquired her companion with a kind of pathetic 
indignation s that beast your dog” ‘Ours! why, is i 
not your It thinks it is,” whimpered the girl; ‘*it has 
been with us for hours, and quite spoilt our day. And 


now it won't let us move from the bench to get to the 


railway-station, and we shall miss our last train home.” 
Like the ghost who haunted the wrong man, he had 


mistaken the object of his attentions. The ‘h ippy pairs” 
about th place 
must be admitted that canine intelligence was here at 
fault. It is probable that he had been ‘told off”’ to look 


but rather untrustworthy 


were certainly very much alike, but it 


after some particular young 
couple till they found their friends, for he seemed to con- 
sider on our arrival that his watch was over, and trotted 
off like the great donkey that he was to make his report, 


and doubtless to boust of his sagacity to his employers. 


It is strange that though parodies in these days have 
perhaps reached the high-water mark of merit, the making 
of epigrams is almost an extinct industry. In old times when 
one had thought of anything ‘ good” he didn’t waste it 
in conversation, but embalmed it in verse, generally in four 
lines; the first two were mere introduction, the last two 
As a rule, the wit 
as well, and, of course, much more 
briefly expressed, in prose. On the other hand, the rhyme 
no doubt helps to retain it in the memory, while in some 
cases the importance of the axiom sought to be inculcated 
The common but bad habit, 
for instance, which some people have of talking of favours 


shone like the tail of a glow-worm. 
would have been just 


scems to deserve the Muse. 


they have conferred upon their friends to other people has 
never been so wittily denounced as in Prior's epigram— 
To Ned I owed great obligation ; 
But Ned unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation: 
Sure Ned and I are more than quit. 
Can one imagine aneater way of noting that the obligation 


has changed sides ¥ 


There were, in the last generation or two, still scholars 
and learned persons at the Universities who plumed them- 
selves on their Greek epigrams, but their merit (and some- 
times, said their classical rivals, their humour) lay chiefly 
in the language in which they were conveyed. Now and 
then there were hybrid epigrams, compositions of no great 
wit, but redeemed by the introduction of a Greek word or 
two. I remember at the time of the Lola Montés scandal 
(which in these days seems as far away as that of Jane 
Shore) that ‘* Dicky” Okes, then an Eton master, made a 
verse upon her that was extremely quoted — 

Thus spake Bavaria’s classic King, 
When forced to cut and run: 
**Pack up my trunks and take my place, 
“O\wda, I am done!”’ 
The little pinch of Attic salt preserved what would other- 
wise have been rather evanescent. Dicky, kindest of 
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scholars, could ‘‘spesk Greek as naturally as pigs squeak,” 


and was l to have reproved certain stone-throwing boys 
{ } ng 

In t curl number of Lippincott a writer protests 

nst » much attention being paid to the Vast 

he t of the Present. This is carrying the war 

to t Cl s country indeed, and one cannot but 

the gentleman’s audacity. ‘* Why press your ear 

to the ground to fancy you detect the footfalls of preceding 

reatn Wi itters it whethei Washington’s boots 


reaked or not? Is there not more in the tramp of the 


v battling as nobly to-day? It is not 
belittling the heroes of other days—and it matters nothing 
if to claim for Present equally heroic men.” 
Ilere the editor puts in a note of remonstrance and 

( lly 1 rks, ‘‘ If there are any Washingtons and 
Lincol bout now, they keep themselves exceedingly 
close. The contributor, however, pursues his wild 
caree! Never a hero fell but his equal was ready to 
replace him. It is idolatrous and degrading to believe 
otherwise, since it leads to the belief that among our- 


The Past can 
remembrance on our part, 


selves there is no such greatness. 
claim with reason grateful 
but continually to dream over it is worse than folly; 
the world’s conditions change so rapidly and radically 
that it can afford us little aid.’ This is the other side 
of the question, as we have been accustomed to look at 
it, with a vengeance. There is possibly something in it: 


no doubt there are among us, as Southey (no contemner of 
the Past) expresses it, ‘ first cousins of the moth,” who 
cling to what is old because it 7s old; but when we are told 
that we should concern ourselves with current literature, 
as we do to that of the past, we 


lerhaps in America the writer finds that 


and not devote ourselves 
rub oul eyes, 
people concern themselves exclusively with the old 
author though this is the first indication we have received 
of it—-but in this country we certainly do not ignore the 
young ones. If we are to believe some critical journals, 
Shakspere has 
quarter, and there is a new genius of some kind every 
fortnight. 


his nose put out of joint by them once a 


Is there no possibility, before the thing gets naturalised 
among us and past hope of reform, to beautify the motor- 
car? It may be an ugly duckling fated eventually to 
heeome swanlike, but at present it is about as much so as 
the skating of Mr. Winkle. 


cndless diversity of wheeled vehicles that have from time 


It is curious, considering the 


to time been in use among us, how very little attempt has 
We hear of ‘‘ elegant 
seldom of a character to extort 


Leen made to make them beautiful. 
equipags s,”’ but the y are 


admiration. Where snow and ice abound matters are 
different : sledges are seen in every variety of fanciful form; 
but the fact of 


forbid the notion of decoration. 


a carriage being on wheels seems to 
Romeo Coates overdid it: 
lis splendid curricle in the form of a cockle-shell, and 
with silver ‘‘roosters” on the harness, was an object of 
1idicule rather than admiration to the frequenters of Hyde 
lark; but there seems no more reason against making our 
carriages graceful than against any other form of display. 
Ilow hideous are our ordinary vehicles—the ‘ growler,” 
the omnibus (little different from a hearse save that one is 
black and the other coloured), and, of late, the motor-car! 
The hansom has been called ‘‘ the gondola of London,” but, 
though excellent for speed and motion, it has hardly the 
grace of its Venetian namesake, The prettiest carriage 
our London streets have seen was probably the curricle, 
An essayist who lived in its palmy days goes into ecstasies 
at its appearance. ‘‘There is something worth looking 
‘in it, and its pair of horses, with that 
sparkling bar of steel laid across them, like a bar of music 
controlling their harmonious course.” Ile incidentally 
remarks that it was also a safe vehicle, at all events much 
more so than its rival the gig, with its two horses one 
behind the other. ‘‘ I have no ambition to have ‘ Tandem’ 
written on my tombstone.” This writer seems to have 
derived the same pleasure from travelling rapidly in a 
post-chaise that Dr. Johnson found— 


at,” he says, 


The smooth running along the road, the fresh air, the 
variety of scene, the leaty roads, the bursting prospects, the 
clatter through a town, the gaping gaze of a village, the hearty 
appetite, the leisure (your chaise waiting only upon your own 
movements), even the little contradictions to home cumfort 
and the expedients upon which they set us, ail put the animal 
spirits at work and throw a novelty over the road of life. If 
anything could grind us young again it would be the wheels 
of a post-chaise. The only monotonous sight is the perpetual 
up-and-down movement of the postillion, who we wish 
excecdingly could take a chair. 

What a picture of past social life does this present! How 
few of us have ever had the experience which to the writer 
seems so common! Some day, perhaps, the description of 
travel by railway will seem to our descendants equally 
abnormal and old-fashioned. A few of us still patronise a 
coach, but less as a means of transit than for a day’s 
pleasure ; as ‘‘ insides” we know nothing about it. ‘ The 
pleasure to be had in a mail-coach,” observes our essayist, 
**is not so much at our command as that in a post-chaise. 
There is generally too little room in it, and too much hurry 
out of it. The company must not lounge over their meals. 
Some persons know how to manage this haste, and dine in 
the cracking of a whip. They stick with their fork, they 
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To be diffident or polite is 
This is as bad as our railway refreshment-rooms, 
There is nothing that more marks 


int, they sliver, they bolt. 


j 

fatal.” 
and yet how different ! 
the ages than these modes of travel. 


What has become, by-the-bye, of the motor-cars? I do 
not doubt in the end that they will ** revolutionise loco- 
motion,” though I hope they will not, in my time at least, 
‘make every railway share valueless,” which was the 
pleasing prophecy of one who had presumably invested in 
them. Against their scientific character one has not a 
word to say, but one fears they are sensitive to ridicule. 
The last we heard of one was that, having been passed by a 
private omnibus, a growler, and a hearse, it came to a 
full stop in the City, and had to be pushed home by the 
populace. It is curious that this form of locomotion should 
be thought so humiliating, while to have one’s conveyance 
pulled home by the same means is the most triumphant proof 
of popularity, but soit is. Even ‘ bursting up” is preferable 
to coming to a full stop, just as the worst part of poverty is 
said to be itsmaking one ridiculous, and acatastrophein many 
cases is less destructive to success than a fiasco. In the early 
days of lighting by electricity there were serious accidents, 
but they did not obstruct its development so much as the 
occasional failure of ‘‘illuminating power.” ‘The pro- 
moters soon understood this, and kept the very article 
they proposed to supersede—gas—in readiness for an 
emergency. It was as humiliating as for the wife of a 
patriarch of old to appeal to the good offices of a handmaid 


ason to be jealous, but 


of whom she had every 1 
they had to do it. It would be a good plan if, 
for the present and while their arrangements are being 
perfected, motor-cars had horses in attendance, though 
their object is eventually to do away with those quad- 
It is curious that more than half a century ago 
there were motor-cars called ‘‘Gurneys” (I suppose from 
A poet of the time thus describes them 


rupeds. 


the inventor). 


Instead of journeys, people now 
May go upon a Gurney, 

With steam to do the horses’ work, 
By powers of attorney ; 

Tho’ with a load it may explode, 
And you may all be undone, 

And find you’re going up to heaven, 
Instead of up to London! 


But there is not a word about their coming to a full stop. 


When anyone toid Wilkie Collins that ‘‘a new writer” 
had been discovered he would shake his head and say, 
‘* My dear fellow, I have seen too many of them to believe 
like ghosts.” If he had lived in these days, in 
which geniuses, if we are to believe their disciples, are as 
plentiful as blackberries, his scepticism would probably 


in them 


not have been diminished. Still, when one sees ‘‘a new 
writer’? not only hinted at in a ‘‘ puff preliminary,” Lut 
boldly advertised, it arouses in more emotional natures a 
certain expectation: ‘‘ Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” and there may, we think, be something in it. It 
was with this sanguine emotion that I saw ‘“ Tatterley,” 
by Tom Gallon, heralded. The title was fanciful, and even 
the author's name, one’s sole association with which 
is connected with perhaps the best, though not the most 
dignified, character in the répertoire of G. P. R. James. 
lish that do not love the mud rise, we are told, to 
fancy flies; so I may confess without shame that this 
The result of the 
In a personal sense, the author 


advertisement caught me. gratification 
of curiosity was curious. 
in question may be a new writer, but he is so far from 
original that one has rarely known an instance of a more 
faithful though by no means unmeritorious imitator. We 
often hear of the disciples of Dickens; but as a mattcr 
of fact, except as regards his style (which is not a good 
model) and some shadowy reproductions of his unrivalled 
humour, he has had no imitators. In ‘“ Tatterley,” 
however, there is something of the master’s feeling, 
not inadequately expressed. ‘Ihe whole story is, in 
fact, the reflection of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol ” — in 
milk and water, it is true, but still one that gives 
the same sort of pleasure we derive from a copy of a 
fine picture, which, however inferior to the original, 
reminds us of it. Caleb Fry is unmistakably our old 
friend Scrooge, but instead of having ghostly visitants 
he becomes a ghost himself: pretends, that is, to die, and 
in the person of his deceased servant mixes with the 
relatives he has disinherited, or with equal injustice 
enriched. Apart from the impossibility of the situation, 
which, of course, affords great opportunities, his expe- 
riences have considerable interest; his devotion to the 
young couple whom in his former position he had 
so infamously treated is touching, and their love 
for one another is well portrayed. The real hitch in 
the novel is the sudden and unreasonable conversion 
of Caleb, who has seen no ghosts to frighten him 
into philanthropy, as Scrooge did. The novel, as has 
been said, has merit in itself, but the fact of its following 
so closely in Dickens’s long untrodden footsteps will have 
an interest for many people. The author shows no little 
moderation (though not every reader will thank him for 
it) in the punishment cf his villain, and in his abstinence 
from the temptation of putting everything to rights, which 
Tutterley (late Fry) has the power to effect: a promising 
trait in ‘‘a new writer.” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE EASTERN CRISIS. 
The air is thick with rumours of the terrible things which 
the Powers are to do to Greece if she persists in defying 
their conjoined wisdom. That wisdom, at present, is 
chiefly illustrated by the unhappy incident at Canea,. 
The allied ships bombarded the Cretan position outside 
the town. England and Germany are the most active 
combatants in this curious and far from dignified 
assertion of the authority of Europe. The Kaiser 
is all for punishing the Greeks before anything definite 
is done on behalf of the Cretans. As _ punishing 
the Greeks would in all probability bring about 
the European war which the diplomatists want to avoid, 
the desire of the Emperor William has not yet been 
gratified by more cautious statesmen. Lord Salisbury is 
believed to have addressed a Circular Note to the Powers 
declining to sanction the 
blockade of the Pirzeus until 
there is a clear understand- 
ing as to what is to be done 
with Crete. M. Hanotaux 
has given in the French 
Chamber the most satis- 
factory expression of the 


view to which England, 
France, and Italy are 
believed to incline. He has 


stated positively that Crete 
cannot be handed back to 
the Sultan. This means 
one of two things: the 
annexation of the island to 
Greece, or a system of 
autonomy like to tat of 
Samos and Eastern Rou- 
melia before Eastern 
Roumelia made a_ reyo- 
lution one morning and 
quietly annexed itself to 
Bulgaria. Of course, every- 
body knows that if the 
Cretans receive autonomy 
they will take the earliest 
opportunity of following 
the Eastern Roumelia 
example. In that event 
Turkey would be helpless, 
and the Powers would prob- 
ably observe a benevolent 
indifference, though the 
German Emperor might 
demand the burning of 
Athens. It would be better 
still if the Powers were 
to hold a Conference, and 
appoint the Greeks to 
occupy and administer 
Crete, Austria was 
appointed by the Berlin 
Congress to occupy and 
administer Bosnia. But the 
jealousies of Europe are 
such that the Powers will 
not even follow their own 
precedents. They talk 
solemn nonsense about the 
‘integrity and independ- 
ence” of the Ottoman 
Empire, and even their 
spasmodic action has an 
unpleasant trick of encour- 
azing the Sultan. He alone 
is to blame for the failure 
of the ‘‘ reforms” in Crete. 
When the island was once 
more plunged into anarchy, 
the Powers stood idly by 
till the Greek intervention 
forced them into the occu- 
pation of Canea and three 
other towns. It cannot be 
said that this occupation 
has so far helped the cause 
of peace. It appears to 
have encouraged every 
Cretan Mussulman to hope 
that he may still have 
his revenge on the Cretan 
Christians. According to 
official statements in 
Parliament the fire of the 
allied ships was directed 
against the insurgents only when they advanced to a 
position which threatened the town. On the other hand, 
it is affirmed with equal confidence that the Turkish 
garrison made a sortie, and that their retreat was covered 
by British shells. If the ‘‘ mixed marines” cannot or will 
not restrain the Turks from sallying out to fight the insur- 
gents, it is idle to pretend that they are preserving 
‘‘order.” In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Greeks refuse to budge. What guarantee 
have they that if they withdraw their troops from 
Crete the Powers will effectually protect the Cretan 
Christians and make satisfactory arrangements for the 
total abolition of the Sultan’s authority? It is not the 
Greeks who are on their trial, but the so-called ‘‘ Concert” 
which, having egregiously failed in Armenia and at Con- 
stantinople, cannot be regarded by public opinion either 
as a political or moral instrument of unimpeachable 
sublimity. It must be evident to our own Government that 
Englishmen are not proud of the recent performance of the 
British fleet, and that they will not tolerate warlike 
measures against Greece. This attitude is all the more 
sensible because it is clear that King George, if driven to 
desperation, will throw the torch into Macedonia, and 
make such a blaze as all the diplomacy in the world will 
fail to extinguish. 
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ROYAL FAMILY OF GREECE. 


After groaning under the Turkish yoke for more than 
three centuries, the Greeks (of Hellas) at last achieved their 
independence by an heroic struggle lasting from 1821 to 


1829, and in 1833 the crown of their newly formed kingdom 
was accepted by Prince Otto of Bavaria. 
bees in the bonnets of most Bavarian Princes, and Otto, 
sharing the fatal qualities of his house, proved wholly 
unequal to the position of a constitutional Sovereign. 


The consequence was that he made a perfect mess 
say a hash—of his reign, lasting from 1833 to 1862, 


and he was expelled his kingdom, or, in euphemistic 
phrase, he ‘‘ abdicated,” like the late Prince Alexander 
of Bulgaria. For several years his crown went a-begging 


throughout Europe being declined, among others, both 
by the Duke of Edinburgh and his uncle, Prince 


Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; but at last it was acce pted 
in 1863 by the second son of the present Kine of 
Denmark, who, under the guaranteeing gis of England, 


Photo Merlin, Athens. 





THE KING OF GREECE, 


Born Decemper 24, 1815; AscenpED THE THRONE, June 27, 1863. 


France, and Russia—which each added £4000 a year to 
his Civil List, bringing it up to the respectable total of about 
£52,000 per annum—began his reign at the early age of 
eighteen under the title of George I. Four years later he 
was married to the Grand Duchess Olga, daughter of the 
Grand Duke Constantine and niece of Alexander the Czar- 
Liberator; and from this union—a happy one inall respects— 
there have issued five sons and one daughter—the latter, 
Princess Marie, being affianced to a Russian Grand Duke, 
while the reigning Czar is King George's nephew, so that 
the dynastic ties between Athens and St. Petersburg are of a 
very close kind. It remains to be seen how far these family 
connections will influence the fate of the Hellenic kingdom. 

Apart from his education as the son of a poor Prince, 
the only qualification for the career of a Sovereign which 
Prince George carried with him from Copenhagen to Athens 
Was some experience as an officer in the Danish Navy. 
But from the first he determined that his chief hold on the 
loyalty of his subjects should be their love, and, as his 
long reign of three-and-thirty years has amply shown, 
he has proved, on the whole, a most successful ruler over 
a people so notoriously fickle, factious, and slippery as the 
modern Greeks. As in Norway, so also there is no 
aristocracy proper in Greece ; and its Constitution, which 
only provides for one Chamber, is the most Radical of any 
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in Europe. If it is hard to rule the Bulgarians, it is harder 
still to rule the Greeks, but King George has done it well, 
and in German phrase he has proved a Mehrer des Reichs, 
or Auctor Imperii—that is to say, he has enlarged the territory 
of his kingdom by the ‘‘ rectification” of the Greeco-Turkish 
frontier after the Berlin Congress, and thus added to the 
talent which was entrusted to his stewardship. 

His Majesty has the grace and beauty of his sister, the 
Princess of Wales, expressed in mascniine lines; and he 
is sensible, shrewd, suave, cultured, and generally accoin- 
plished. In Athenian society he is also very popular—being 
voted a Sovereign without ‘‘side” of any kind. Queen Olga, 
too, is equally popular by reason of the charms no less of 
her person than of her mind, and she has always been a 
great student of the history and antiquities of Greece. 

The Crown Prince Constantine, now in his thirty-first 


year, 18 a born Greek, so to speak both in language and 
religion; and he is brother-in-law to the German 


Emperor, whose second sister, Princess Sophie of Prussia, 
he espoused at Athens in Oc tober 1889, amid accompani 
ments of pomp and cere- 
mony of which Greece had 
only seen the like at the 
King’s silver jubilee of rule 

The King’s second son, 
Prince George, who is now 
in his twenty-eighth year, 


is at. once the sailor and 
the Samson of his family, 
being a man of most 
athletic proportions as the 


Japanese fanatic found to 
his cost who would fain 
have assassinated the pre- 
ent Czar when touring in 
the East as Czarevitch. Let 
the Czar that 
episode, and return the ser- 
vice by not seeking to inter- 


remembe1 


fere with Prince George 
vid his torpedo - flotilla 
in Cretan waters. King 


George's third son, Prince 
Nicholas, a Captain of ar 
tille ry, has been appoint d 
Warden, so to speak, of the 
Northern Marches. 


THE SOUTH 
AFRICA INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes was the 
first witness examined by 
the House of Commons 
South Africa Inquiry Com- 
mittee on eb. 16, when its 
public sittings commenced. 
The examination was con- 
ducted by Sir William Har- 
court. About thirty other 
Members of VParhament, 
not of the Committee, were 
present as spectators, as 
well as the Prince of Wales 
and several poers, 
whom were directors of 
the South Africa Company. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes read a 
brief written statement to 
the effect that he had sym- 
pathised withthe Uitlanders 
engaged in the gold-mining 
industry, who had resolved 
to seek redress by other 
means than constitutional 
action or political agitation. 
He assisted the movement 
with his purse and influence, 
and placed on the borders 
of the Transvaal a body of 
troops under Dr. Jameson, 
prepared to act in certain 
eventualities. The ques- 
tions put by Sir William 
Harcourt to Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes were concerning the 
supply of money, through 
Colonel Frank Rhodes, the 
sending of guns, through 
Mr. Gardner Williams, the 
concentration of the Mata- 
bililand and Bechuanaland 
armed police at Mafeking 
and Pitsani, and the tele- 
grams that passed with reference to the time when Dr. 
Jameson should start on his expedition into the Transvaal. 

The inquiry is adjourned until ‘Tuesday, March 2. 


among 


THE BENIN EXPEDITION. 
The chief town of Benin was captured on Feb, 18 
by the forces of the Niger Protectorate and the Naval 
Brigade, under command of Rear- Admiral Rawson, 
after eight hours’ fighting, in which but four white 
men were killed including Dr. Fyfe — and sixteen 
wounded, besides eight or nine among the Houssa troops. 
The advance from Awako was led by Colonel Hamilton, 
with scouts, four companies of the Niger Protectorate Force 
(Houssas), some of the Royal Marines, three Maxim guns 
two seven-pounders, and a rocket-tube. Ologbo, near the 
river, twenty-four miles from the town, had been occupied 
the day before. The conflict was a running fight with the 
retreating enemy in the dense bush or forest; the heat was 
extreme, and the troops suffered much from the want of 
water, but all behaved exceedingly well. The King of Benin 
fled from his town, with all the Ju-ju heathen priests, whose 
atrocious rites of consecrated massacre are proved by 
abundant relics of human sacrifices in the precincts of their 
temples. These abominations were speedily cleared away. 
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in unavoidable measurement which invariably 


it towards 
ended in one’s finding the imitation terribly defective. 
rhe plot, to put the matter briefly, centres round the loves 
of Ferdinand, King of Vingolia, and Felice, a supposed 
peasant-girl. The King is engaged by treaty to marry 
the daughter of Mopolio, King of Osturia, Princess Chloris, 
who herself is in love with Prince Max of Baluria. 
lerdinand is at first known to Felice only as a strolling 
irtist, and his kingship is not discovered by her until she 
is discovered to be a missing daughter of Mopolio. Thus 
l’erdinand marries her by the terms of the treaty, and 

Chloris is made happy with her Max. 

The plot, then, is nothing, matters 

nothing; and it scarcely Inatters any- 














thing, either, that in this short analysis 
the most important part is necessarily 
omitted as a pure irreleyance—namely, 
the character of Boodel, the Ex- 
Master of the Revels to the Court of 
Vingolia. The material fact is this, 
that though there is occasional snap, 
occasional fun, occasional humour in 
the working-out of the thing, it hangs 
togethe r loosely, it gives the oppor- 
tunity to the stealthy yawn, and it 
sometimes provokes utter oblivion and 
indifference 

Alexander Mackenzie, 
supplies the music to the opera, might 
have done better with a better book. 
As it is, he has qualities which must 
always command respect anda 
measure of admiration even when he 
‘demeuns himself to give attention 
to the comic Muse.” Even as Mr. 
- Burnand has followed Mr. Gilbert in 
his literary pathways, so Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie has followed the 
creations of Sir Arthur Sullivan, and 
has made a most gallant attempt to 
clothe himself with their spirit. This 
is again a pity. Mackenzie has gifts 
of his own great enough to strike out 
a new line of gaiety and humour in 
music ; but whether he finds himself 
bound by his book, or whether he has 
feared that the Savoy public will have 
Sullivan, mock- Sullivan, or nothing 
whatever, he has given his own powers 
the smallest possible scope in the matter 
of originality, and has relied almost 
entirely upon the manners and customs 
of his chosen ideal. When upon that 


Sir who 











The King 


of Usturia is upset by the frivolity 


with her mysterious valise. 


“HIS MAJESTY,” AT THE SAVOY 
story for elucidation, but his treatment 
Gilbertian that he unfailingly provokes comparison. 
employs the sentimental turn, the blind alleys, as they 
may be called, of nonsensically incontrovertible conclu- 
sions, the arbitrary machinery of treaty and law, and 
the happy unravelling of a gratuitous puzzle, which have 
altogether for so many years built up the structure of 
Mr. Gilbert's great popularity. And it may frankly 
be allowed that the rivalry has been too much, not 
only for Mr, Burnand, but also for the other gentlemen 
who have combined with his most creditable efforts. ‘Th 
old unerring instinct, the condensation of phrase, the hard, 
dry, but certain wit, the absolute mastery of rhyme and 
metre are no longer apparent; in their place you get, 
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cw ys 
Felice, masquerading as the Princess, sings a duet with King Ferdinand. 
“HIS MAJESTY,” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. 








indeed, a certain looseness of high spirits, an irresponsible 
sort of gaiety, and a make-believe of the genuine nonsense ; 
but you would have preferred an entire independence of 
spirit, some novel method which would have freed the 
mind from all thought of Mr. Gilbert instead cf directing 


of Felice, who has crushed his toc3 
THEATRE. 


is so clearly 


He 


ideal he hangs his own very real and 
serious personality, and, letting the 
Sullivan lightness go, clogs the Sullivan 
sentiment with learnedly Academic 
wares, the result, it may be imagined, 
is pot altogether exhilarating. Yet it would be absurd to 
deny that his score achieves passages of singular beauty. 
Had he written throughout with the simple and sincerely 
personal purpose of the duet in canon from the first act, 
** Who goes there ¥” with the gentle antique sweetness of 
Max’s song, ** Fair Chloris, let me be thy slave,” or with 
the humorous mimicry of the polyglot trio in the second 
act, he might have positively created that which we all 
hoped so fervently that he might create, a 

new form of musical humour worthy of the 
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London, to be deserted and done to death. When she grew 
into girlhood she was affianced by proxy to a husband in Cuba, 
where she arrived only to find him shot dead in a squabble 
over a ballet-dancer. With such recollections she goes 
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** Chloris, if but I may, I come to lay 
At thy dear feet the tribute of my hea ¢.”° 
“HIS MAJESTY,’ AT THE SAVOY THEATRE, 


forward, first timorously and then coquettishly, to the 
advances of a young Madrid cavalier, Daniel de Montoya ; 
and no sooner has her whole nature said him yea, than she 
discovers that it was his father, masquerading under a 
pseudonym, who had ruined her mother. An evil fate of 
faithless men seems to dog her steps, steps which her 
emotional instincts bid her take, which her mental 
experiences bid her check; and in order to raise an 
impassable barrier between Daniel and herself, she marries 
an elderly general, Don Pablo, to govern, to efface her 
inclinations. Daniel breaks into her home, and almost 
succeeds in inducing her to run off with him, when she 
remembers, and, remembering, summons her husband, 
who her dead on the spot, while the curtain 
falls on his going out with Daniel to fight it to the 
death. ‘‘ Mariana” is a strong theatrical play, and as such 


shoots 





attention of musicians and the man in the 
street, yet free from commonplaceness or yul- 


garity. lis orchestration, it goes without 
suying, is attentive, significant, and dis- 


inherited the 


tinguished; but he has not 
him to 


mantle of Ehjah. It remains for 
wear a garment of his own. 

As to the acting, it was pleasant that so 
old a Savoy favourite as Mr. George Grossmith 
should return to the haunt of so many former 
successes ; but he evidently misses the Sullivan 
ease and grace in his vocal part, and the character 
of King Ferdinand is otherwise too colourless 
for him to grasp it with humour. It was odd 
to find that the singer of the Major-General’s 
song and of the Bunthorne songs from 
‘* Patience” should sing the new patter so in- 
effectively. To him, at all events, the exchange 
of composers meant much. Mr, Walter Passmore 
as Boodel bore all the honours of the piece 
thick upon him, and worked with a gaiety, 
a spirit, and a joy that brought down the 
house. Madame Ilka Palma as Felice was 
charmingly various and gay, and Miss Florence 
Perry was quite overflowing with exuberance. 
Mr. Jones Hewson, who has little to do but 
sing, does that much very successfully, in 
which feat Mr. Charles Kenningham is no 
less satisfactory. Mr. Fred Billington as the 
ridiculous King Mopolio—a most interesting 
part—does all he can—he can no more; and 
the chorus sings and acts with unflagging 
spirit. The opera is mounted with all the 
lavishness by which the Savoy management 
has secured for itself so justly honourable a 
reputation in past years. 
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‘* MARIANA,” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


Although Don José Echegaray has written some 

sixty plays during the last twenty years, the 

Spanish playwright has been little but a name 

to the great mass of English.people. Ten 

years ago Mr. Malcolm Watson produced an adaptation of 
‘*El Gran Galeoto,” which play and ‘‘ Folly or Saintliness” 
was Englished by Hannah Lynch for the Bodley Head in 
1895 ; ts not until Miss Elizabeth Robins produced 
‘* Mariana” at the Court Theatre on Feb. 22 had the 
present generation of London playgoers had the chance 
of appraising him. Mariana is a strange woman, with an 
emotional bias held in leash by recollections of a painful 
past and a haunting superstition of a disastrousfuture. When 
she was eight, her mother fled with a lover and the child to 


** Moneyed success ousts the noblesse, 
And we are noblemen in distress.” 


“HIS MAJESTY,’ AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. 


brought out all the acting qualities of the cast. Miss 
Robins, as Mariana, was remarkably many-sided; and 
Mr. H. B. Irving, as her lover, seized his chance as he 
has rarely done before; while Don Pablo was perfect in 
the hands of Mr. Edward O’Neill. The other parts are 
small, but in every instance they were excellently repre- 
sented: Mr, James Welch, as an elderly antiquary; Mr. 
Hermann Vezin as Mariana’s foster-father; Mr. George 
Bancroft as a servant; and Mr. Martin Harvey as a Madrid 
man about town—the last being very clever. 
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THE EASTERN CRISIS: PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE LEAVING ATHENS YOR CRETE. 








HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Queen on Tuesday came from Windsor t 
I i xtd helda Drawing- Roo t Buch cha 
] rhe Empress Frederick remains the guest of tl 
4) ri r, but vy 1 tl Prin ind Princess 
WW s Mat rough House on Saturda whe t 
l with t Duch of Fife, it being her birthda 
[he Duke and Duchess of Connaught were on that day 
‘ () n at Windsor The Bishop of Ripon and the 


J til \. J. Balfour dined with her Majesty. 


( | India, fr Buckingham Palace to St. Vaul 
(‘at lral Phe Prince would be on horseback. Ihe 


I Mar mn = hel hel 

vould 1a iv mInanner, receive I ihe Trom the 

| 1 Mayor d City of London, The procession would 

t tward to Hyde Park, where a great multitude of 

lel be issembled to greet the Queen. rhese 

ilars are still undecided. A medal will be designed 

| it t Roval Mint to commemorate this occasion. 

On Saturday, at Barrow-in-Furness, H.M.S. Niobe, one 

f the eight new cruisers of large size constructed for the 

] \ l N i\ two at Barrow by the company of which 

Lord Harris is chairman, four on the Clyde, and two at 

| brok Dockyard, was successfully launched. This 
\ 


|, built of steel, with armour-plating four inches thick 

the whole deck, is of 11,000 tons displacement, and 
vill have great speed and carry powerful guns. Lady 
Harris performed the usual ceremony. Sir William White, 
Chief Constructor for tho Navy, was present. 


The President of the Board of Trade, the Right Ion. 
C. T. Ritchie, spoke it the annual dinner of the Chambers 
of Shipping of the United Kingdom on Feb. 1%, 
at which Alderman W. D. Stephens, of Newcastle, 
presided. He gave statistics of the immense increase of 
British shipping in Queen Victoria's reign. In 1895 there 
were 12,356 sailing-vessels and 8356 steamers, with a total 
tonnage of 27,300,000 tons, calculated in the same way as 
that of sailing-ships formerly ; and this was an increase of 
nearly elevenfold in the carrying power. The total number 
of vessels had but slightly increased since 1836; but at 
that date the largest sailing-ship was one of 1483 tous, 
whereas now the largest sailing-ship was of 3537 tons, and 
the largest steam-ship, the Laconia, was of 13,000 tons, 
instead of 1320 tons, the largest in 1836. Sir Donald 
Currie was now building one of 15,000 tons, at a cost of 
£600,000. The entrances and clearances of all shipping in 
the United Kingdom ports numbered in the year 121,400, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 80,500,000 tons... There were 
9,000,000 tons of shipping at present on the register, 
employing a quarter of a million men. 

The subscriptions tothe Mansion Hiouse Indian I’amine 
Relief Fund amounted to £325,000 at the end of last week, 
and have since been increased. 

Sir Alfred Milner, the newly appointed Governor of 
the Cape Colony and High Commissioner for South 
Africa, was received by the Queen on 
Feb. 18 at Windsor Castle, before going 
out to succeed Lord Rosmead (Sir 
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sudden swinging of a boom entangling him in a tightened 

rope The engineer of steam-tug at Liverpool was 
lded to death by a boiler explosion. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on Monday, 

M. Hanotaux, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, made an 

t h upon the attitude of the combined 

European Great Powers with regard to Crete. THe declared 
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Major Gosling. The enemy fled to join Kunzi in the 
Mazoe district, but would be pursued thither, a reinforce- 
ment of mounted volunteers having been sent from Cape- 
town. The chief Galishwe, who began this revolt, still 
refuses to surrender. 


The Royal Niger Company’s military expedition in 
West Africa must not be confounded with that of the 
Imperial Government's Niger Protectorate which has just 
captured Benin. Its victory, however, gamed almost 
simultaneously at Dida, several hundred miles up the 
Niger in the interior, over the hostile Foulahs, a Moham- 
medan slave-trading nation, is scarcely less important, 
opening the Nupé and Illori countries to British trade, 
which may now be extended through Bornu to Lake Chad. 
Sir George Taubman Goldie, Deputy-Governor of the 
Company, personally conducted this successful expe- 
dition, with a force of six hundred Houssa troops 
and guns, officered by th*vty Englishmen, the enemy 
being much more formidable than the negro army of 
Ben:n. 





The Spanish Government troops in the Philippine 
Islands have won a victory over the insurgents, after 
ten hours’ fighting, at the fortified town of Silang. 
It was first bombarded with heavy artillery and 
immediately afterwards captured by assault, several 
battalions of light infantry descending a steep mountain 
slope by the aid of ropes. The city of Manila is 
exulting at the news of this victory. ‘The rebel forco 
is expected to make a final rally at Ymus. 

















































































Photo Maptimianakw, Athens. 
THE EASTERN CRISIS: PAPAMALEKO, ONE OF THE 
LEADERS OF THE CRETAN INSURGENTS. 


that the Admirals of their fleets would act together for 
the restoration of peace and for the protection of the 
inhabitants, Mussulman and Christian, from massacre 
and outrage, but that Greece would not be permitted to 
attempt a war of conquest, which might lead to a general 
war in Europe. The island of Crete, however, would not 
again be put under Turkish administration. A majority of 
115 votes to 83 approved the Government declaration. 

The German Imperial Foreign Secretary, Baron 
Marschall yon Bieberstein, in the Reichstag at Berlin on 
the same day, made a similar declaration, observing that 
the action of Greece landing troops in Crete was contrary 
to international law, and, while disturbing the work of 
rere there undertaken by the Powers, caused grave 
danger to the peace of other nations. There should be a 
definitive and permanent settlement of Crete, satisfying 
the just demands of the Christian population. 

The American United States Courts of Justice at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia have been engaged in the 





Hercules Robinson), who is expected 
home in April. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Car- 
rington, lately commanding the forces 
employed in putting down the Matabili 
revolt, was entertained with a public 
banquet on Feb. 19 at Cheltenham, 
where he resides; the Mayor, Colonel 
Rogers, being in the chair. He gave, 
in his speech, some account of the 
campaign, highly praising the volun- 
teers at Buluwayo, and said that 
Government would readily have given 
him additional troops, but it was im- 
possible to feed or transport them. 





A public meeting was held on Friday 
at St. Martin’s Town Hall in favour 
of the union of Crete with the kingdom 
cf Greece. The Right Hon. James Bryce, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and Sir Robert 
Reid were the principal speakers. A 
telegram from the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone expressed approval of the 
movement. 

The election of the Hon. and Rev. 
Carr Glyn to be the new Bishop of 
Peterborough was confirmed on Monday 
at Bow Church, Cheapside, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Court of Appeal, the Judges 
being the Master of the Rolls and Lords 
Justices Lopes and Chitty, decided on Monday that the 
managers of an hotel at Brighton had a right ta exclude a 
lady who had stayed there ten months, not being a traveller, 
and who wanted to reside in the hotel for an indefinite time. 


A young German named Oppenheimer, a lodger in the 
house of Mr. Horace Rylands, Finsbury Park, being 
required to leave, on Monday fired a revolver at Mr. 
Rylands, wounding him dangerously, and afterwards 
killed himself with the same weapon. 

Another illegal gambling club, in Earl’s Court, Leicester 
Square, was last week surprised by the police; and the 
managers, with nearly fifty customers, mostly foreigners, 
were brought up on Monday before the magistrate, who 
remanded the former on bail. 

On board H.M.S. Blake, at Portland, on Monday, the 
explosion of a steam-pipe severely scalded three men in the 
engine-room, and a seaman was killed at Spithead by the 
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trials of several persons charged with fitting out steamers 
and exporting arms and ammunition to assist Cuban 
insurgents against the Spanish Government. 


Colonel John Hay is the new American Ambassador 
in succession to Mr. Bayard. Colonel Hay was private 
secretary to Lincoln, and he has collaborated in an admirable 
biography of the great President. Other literary efforts— 
notably a volume of ballads—have given him a consider- 
able standing in American letters. Colonel Hay has all 
the personal and social gifts which ensure popularity in 
this country. 


The local revolt of some native tribes in Mashonaland, 
which cost the lives of several troopers of the Coe 
Mounted Rifles, caught by surprise, now appears to be 
almost suppressed. The strongholds of two of the rebel 
chiefs, Chiquaqua and Gondo, were captured on Feb. 20 
by Captain Roach, and Soswe’s kraal was destroyed by 


PARLIAMENT. 


Crete has easily overshadowed the interest of the Education 
Bill. The Opposition have now got a cry which inspires 
them a good deal more than the attacks on the Educa- 
tion Bill in Committee. One of the hottest debates 
of recent years was raised by Mr. Labouchere’s motion 
for the adjournment of the House in order to discuss 
the Cretan question, the second motion of the same 
kind for the same purpose within a week. This time 
the whole Opposition flung themselves into the fray with a 
heat excited by the shelling of the insurgents at Canea 
with British guns. The speeches of Mr. Labouchere and 
Mr. Dillon drew from Mr. Balfour a very guarded state- 
ment. This came to little more than that the Government 
were acting in concert with the other Powers, and that 
excellent care would be taken to save Crete from any 
further experiments in Turkish administration. Sir 
William Harcourt wanted to know why Canea had been 
occupied by the Powers, and why the squadrons had fired 
on the insurgents. To these questions it cannot be said 
that there was any very illuminating reply. Mr. Goschen 
declared that the insurgents had planted guns in a position 
that commanded the town, and therefore endangered the 
position of the ‘‘ mixed marines” ; but as everybody knows 
that the insurgents are not in the least likely to attack 
the marines, this explanation of the bombardment seemed 
a little weak. The Government have their reasons, of 
course, for a policy of mixed occupation, which, so far, has 
increased the complications; but pending the outcome of 
Lord Salisbury’s proposals to the Powers, it is not con- 
sidered prudent to make a complete statement of the case 
to Parhament. Mr. Balfour has declined to explain the 
instructions which have been given to the British Admiral, 
lest this should cause inconvenience to Continental 
diplomatists. In short, the official 
information about the condition of 
Crete is curiously scanty, and the 
official reluctance to impart any of it 
is quite in accordance with precedent. 
The strongest speech in the debate 
on Mr. Labouchere’s motion was made 
by Sir Robert Reid, who had a rather 
fierce passage of arms with Mr. Goschen. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, by 
the way, denied that the object of the 
bombardment was to suppress the insur- 
rection, and he said that pressure had 
been put upon the Sultan to stop the 
despatch of Turkish troops to Crete. 
This statement was excellent as far as 
it went, but it involved the action of 
the allied Admirals in greater mystery 
than ever. Mr. Labouchere’s motion was 
defeated by a majority of 118. 


THE WATERLOO CUP. 
The win of Gallant in the Waterloo Cup 
was not expected by the doggy critics, 
but the pitmen of the North expected 
Mr. Tommy Holmes’s dog to get home, 
and their joy knew no bounds when the 
good news became known by the banks 
of the coaly Tyne, for did not Mr. 
Holmes win the Northumberland Plate 
with that sterling mare, Harriet Laws, 
and later on with Lamiscope ? Further, 
Mr. Holmes has, as theatrical lessee, 
catered for the amusement of the 
Jarrow people, while for years he has figured prominently 
in local politics. The greyhound Gallant isa brindled dog 
by Young Fullerton—Sally Milburn. Two years ago he 
ran into the final for the WaterlooCup, and was just beaten 
after a hard course by Thoughtless Beauty. Last year he 
was much fancied by his party, but was beaten in the second 
round by Wolfhill, who, it will be remembered, was the 
runner-up to Fabulous Fortune. Gallant afterwards got 
beaten in the final for the Plate by Reception. He ran 
badly for the Netherby Cup last October, and his Long- 
town form this season was so disappointing that many 
coursers ridiculed the idea of his ine started for the 
Waterloo Cup. Indeed, it is said that after these perform- 
ances he might have been bought for £10. This year, 
however, he gave his opponents no quarter, and in the 
decider he beat Five Tricks practically pointless. 
Gallant's win was a feather in the cap of Mr. Graham, 
who trained the dog for his Altcar engagement. 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr. Tenry Currie Le‘gh-Bennett, who has retained 
Chertsey for the Conservatives, though with a majority 
considerably 
less than half 
that at the 
last General 
Election, 
comes of an 
old county 
family which 
has occupied 
the property 
of Thorpe 
Place, Chert- 
sey, and he'd 


the lord- 
ship of the 
manor for 
many a long 
year. The 
new Member 
is the eldest 
son of the 
late Rey. 





H. Leigh- 
Sennett, and 
is now close 


Photo Bates, Chertsey. 
Mr. H. C. Leien-Beyyerr, 


M.P. for Chertsey. : 
upon his 


forty-fifth birthday. THe was called to the Bar of the 
Inner Temple some eighteen years ago, but has latterly 
devoted more of his energies to local affairs than to his 
legal practice, being a member of the Surrey County 
Council for Chertsey, Chairman of the Chertsey Rural 
District Council, and holding various other offices in a 
public-spirited fashion which has won him the esteem and 
confidence even of those of his neighbours whose political 
creed led them to support his rival in the late election. 

The Czar’s health is said to be so far restored that he 
can cycle and shoot rooks. The shooting is done from the 
bicycle, which argues a good seat, a clear eye, and a steady 
nerve. Some of us can shoot rooks, some of us can ride 
the bicycle, but the combination of these feats is extremely 
rare, even among spertsmen. 


Major Bor, of the Royal Marine Artillery, who is in 
command of the mixed force of gendarmerie which he 
Was commis- 
sioned by the 
Ambassadors 
ofthe Powers 
at Constan- 
tinople to 
organise for 
service in 
Crete, has 
had consider- 
able experi- 
of the 
Mussulman 
character to 


fit him for 
his post. He 
has seen a 


good deal of 
service in 
Cyprus and 
India, and is 
thoroughly 
at home in 
the use of 
both the 
Turkish and 
the modern Greek languages. Major Bor is an Irishman 
by birth, being a son of the Rev. J. H. Bor, Rector of 
Dunlewy and Raymunterdoney, county Donegal. 





Mason Bor. 


There is no lull in the bye-elections. Mr. Shaw, Liberal 
member for Halifax, has resigned his seat on the ground 
that he no longer represents the Radicalism of the con- 
stituency. This is an unusual piece of modesty in a 
Member of Parliament. The Opposition candidate for 
Halifax is Mr. Billson, but already it is gently suggested 
to him that he, too, is in the rear of Halifax Radicalism. 
Sir Savile Crossley is the Ministerial candidate, and Mr. 
Tom Mann is expected to contest the seat for the Inde- 
pendent Labour party. 

The famous chess champion, Mr. W. Steinitz, whose death 
was erroneously reported at the beginning of the week, lost 
his reason 
a short time 
ago, probably 
through the 
disap point- 
ment which 
he sustained 
in losing the 
chess cham- 
pionship of 
the world, 
which he 
held against 


all new- 
comers for 
close on 


thirty years. 
Steinitz was 
born in 1836 
at Prague, 
where he 
spent his 
student days, 
save for a 
period at the 
Polytechnic 
Institute of Vienna. Quite early in life he became a noted 
chess-player, and won the world’s championship at thirty. 
In 1883 he settled in the United States, where he edited 
the International Chess Magazine. Although the report of 
his death was not true, the sad fact remains that his health 
still necessitates his confinement in a Moscow asylum. 
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It is said that M. Sardou is to have the distinction of 
being put upon the ‘‘ Index.” This is on account of his new 
spiritualistic play, which has offended the Catholic clergy 
in France. As the heroine of ‘‘Spiritisme” merely 
pretends to be a spirit, when she is all the time very 
much alive, it is difficult to see where an outraged theology 
comes in. M. Sardou believes in spiritualism, it is true, 
but, like the expert playwright that he is, he does not 
sacrifice his work to a theory which has nothing whatever 
to do with play-writing. 

Greeks heave reason at this juncture to invoke the 
memory of Byron. They might with equal aptness invoke 
the memory of Nelson. At Naples the great Admiral 
received a present from the Greeks of Zante, who thanked 
him for having delivered them from ‘‘anarchy.’’ Nelson 
replied that the gift was dearer to him than any other, 
and that he prized it as the ** highest acknowledgment ” 
of his public services. If only the British Admiral in 
Cretan waters were permitted to copy this example ! 

The Army has lost 
death of Lieutenant 
succumbed 
to enteric 
fever at 
Jodhpore, 
Raj putana, 


\ promising young officer by the 
Dalmahoy 


James Cadell, who 


on Jan. 12. 
Lieutenant 
Cadell was 


the third son 
of Colonel 
Cadell, V.C., 
anda nephew 
of Sir Robert 
Cadell, of 
Cockenzie 
Hiouse, near 
Edinburgh, 
both names 
honourably 
connected 
with the 
IndianArmy. 
Lieutenant 
Cadell went 
out to India 
on leaving 
Sandhurst some four years ago, having received his commis- 
sion in the Hampshire Regiment. Ile was subsequently 
posted to the 7th Bengal Cavalry, and thereafter to the 
Central India Horse. He was known to his fellows as 
a skilled swordsman and an intrepid rider, and was very 
opular with all with whom he came in contact. An 
indirect testimony to the esteem in which the young soldier 
was held has been contributed by Captain Leslie Young- 
husband's description of the manner in which Maharajah 
Sir Pertab Singh, the Regent of the Jodhpore State, laid 
aside the consideration of his Hindu caste and helped the 
English officers to place the dead soldier in his coffin and 
bear him to the cemetery. 

Mr. W. A. Hunter, late Member for North Aberdeen, 
has received a pension of £200 a year from the Civil List in 
recognition of his services fo jurisprudence. Mr. Hunter 
was compelled by ill-health to resign his seat in Parlia- 
ment after a long period of active service, especially to the 
cause of education. Mr. Balfour’s action in this matter 
is entitled to high praise, for Mr. Hunter is one of hi: 
political opponents, and has not rendered those services to 
the Conservative party which were rewarded in so surprising 
a fashion in the case of Mr. George Brooks. 

The stage has lost a loyal friend by the death of Mr. 
Henry Betty, for many years President of the Dramatic 
and Musical 

sJenevolent 
Fund. Mr. 
Betty, who 
was born in 
1819, was the 
son of Henry 
West Betty, 
who became 
famous as 
“The Infant 
toscius” by 
his perform- 
ance of a 
round of 
S haksperian 
and other 
‘‘legitimate”’ 
characters 
while quite a 
boy, in the 
early days of 
the century. 
The youthful 
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actor made Tue Late Mr. H. Derry. 

his first : 

appearance at Covent Garden in 1804, at the age 
of twelve, and took the town so completely by 


storm that in a very few years he found himself the 


possessor of a considerable fortune. To that fortune 


in the preservation of it such as has not often dis- 
tinguished the members of his profession, For the son 
followed in his father’s footsteps, and became a very 
capable actor of the old-world ‘legitimate ” type, playing 
many leading parts in town and country. He retired froin 
the stage forty-three years ago, but retained a keen interest 
in matters theatrical up to the time of his death. 


There is to be a great anniversary celebration of the 
discovery of America by Sebastian Cabot four centuries 
ago. A committee has been formed in London, Bristol 
talks of a statue, America is meditating laurels, and 
Newfoundland is to have a celebration all to itself. Jt isa 
pity that old Sebastian cannot return to us and enjoy 
these tributes. He might give a series of lectures, and 


tell us what he thinks of Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci. 
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The legion of admirers who have sat spellbound before 
the rope-walking feats of the great Blondin will regret te 
hear of his : 
death, which 
tor k plac eat 
Kaling on 
Monday last. 

M. Blondin, 

who w 
close upon 
his seventy- | 
third birth- 
day, came f 
acrobat 


as 


an 

family, and 
was born at 
St. Omer. 
His real 
name was 
Gravelet, 
but hi 
pseudonym 


was inspired 
by his blonde 
complexion, 
for it was as 
a fair-haired Tur vate M. Broxp 
child of 

quite te nder years that he began the career a 
performer which was to biing him worldwide fame. And 
it was certainly a very remarkable career, not only in the 
daring of its accomplishment, but in its long duration, for 
the hero of the rope gave his last performance so recently 
as August of last year, at Belfast, when he was seventy- 





i tight-rope 


| 


two years of age. Blondin’s most notable feat was, 
of course, his crossing of Niagara Falls on a tight- 
rope in the year 1859, He first traversed the Valls in 


five minutes before the marvelling gaze of twenty- 
five thousand onlookers. A few days later, encouraged 
by his success, he passed across the rope not only blindfold, 
but pushing a wheelbarrow before him. Even then he 
sighed for fresh difficulties to conquer, and the next time 
he crossed by his perilous bridge he carried a man on his 
back, and his final triumph over the surging waters of the 
Falls was made on stilts before the Prince of Wales. 


some 


Some account of the successful advance on Benin will 
be found on another page, but we here reproduce the 
portrait of 
Lieutenant 
and C 
mander 
Charles KE. 
Pritchard, 


oOln- 


whose death 
is one of 
the inelan- 
choly — inci- 
dents of the 


expe dition. 
Commande r 
Pritehard 





lost his life 
in the fight- 
ing which 
took ] lace 
some tout 
miles from 
Sapoba on 
eb, A 
the day 
Uhoto Heath, Vymouth before Rear- 


Admiral 
Rawson’ 
Expedition occupied Ologbo, and the day after the detached 
force, under the Captain of the Philomel, had 
cessfully attacked Gilli-Gilli and Gwato. In_ the 
liminary fighting of these three days, before the final 
advance on Benin, the Sapoba force was the only one of the 
three divisions to lose any of its members by death, though 
the casualties at Gwato and Ologbo included several cases 
of severe wounds. ‘The fighting throughout was more 
severe than was expected, the natives firing on the advancing 
troops froin lofty points of vantage. Commander Pritchard 
entered the Navy close on thirty years ago, and was 
appointed to the command of the Alccto last summer. 
His death is a matter for great regret in naval circles, for 
he was much respected by all ranks of the service. 


Tue crate CommManber Parircuanrp, 


SuC- 


pre- 


Although the advance of the punitive expedition on 
Benin has been entirely successful, and the cruel massacre 
of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s mission 
h as been 
avenged, the 
news of the 
deaths in the 
ranks of the 
British force 
has the sad- 
ness of the 
unexpected. 
Fatalities 
hardly 
seemed to be 
anticipated 
in connection 
with the just 
punish me nt 
of Benin’s 
blood thirst y 
King. The 
death of Mr. 
S. Ansell, 
Torpedo - In- 
structor of 
Rear - Ad- 
miral Rawson’s flag-ship St. George, hasa further sadness for 
his many friends, in the fact that he had only a few months 
to serve before he was to return home, on leave, to be 
married. Mr. Ansell was held in much csteem as an 
accomplished torpedo-instructor. 
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SIGNALLING ON BOARD A BRITISH IRONCLAD. 


From a Sketch by an Officer on Board one of the Ships off Crete, 
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= 
CHAPTER XIV. 
= 
os THE GUARD OF 
6 HONOUR, 
I now return to the events 
which were not conducted 
» , in my presence; namely, 
vs 3 those concerned with the 
Corporal’s discovery and 
r ‘ the Doctor's conspiracy. 
~t You may be sure that it was not 
. long before one of tho 


two brothers the 
younger—discovered the fact that these 
two sentinels were posted at the door 


every night, and that they 

formed a voluntary escort 
out of St. James's Place. As for Sir George, 
this was a thing which he would not notice. 
The presence of an _ escort would seem to 
him natural and no more to be questioned than 
the following of a footman. As elder brother, 
he was more accustomed to these attentions 
than an officer in the Royal Navy. Besides, 
he left us every evening, I am quite sure, with 
his Head as full as his Heart. For the Head 
said, ‘* She is only a daughter of a bourgeois: of 
no family: of no connections except those of 
trade. She is far, far below your rank. You 
must put her out of your thoughts.” And the 
Heart said, ‘‘ Nay; but you love her: you have 
told her so: she loves you: to leave her would 
be the basest cruelty : arrange some plan, with 
your Head, so that you may love her still.” And 
always Conscience whispered, ‘‘ Remember, George, 
those in high place must not set base examples.” 
With these conflicts going on, do you think it 
wonderful that he did not notice certain 
things ? 

One evening, therefore, the younger brother, 
after allowing George to enter his own house, 
stopped in the street outside, and called the 
Captain. 

‘Hark ye, Sir,” he began with some rough- 
ness, ‘‘I observe that in the exercise of a zeal 
which, I suppose, does an officer of Horse 
Guards credit, you have constituted yourself into 
a special Guard of Honour to my brother and 
myself.” 

Captain Sellinger bowed low. ‘‘I would 
explain, Sir,” he began. 

‘* Sir, I know you very well by sight, and you, 
I suppose, know my brother and myself also by 
sight.” 

‘*T have that honour, Sir.’ 

“Well, Sir, your zeal, let me tell you, is un- 
called for and meddlesome. I beg—I command— 
that it be discontinued.” 

‘* When I have explained, Sir ——” 

‘‘What? When a gentleman wishes to pre- 
serve an incognito: when he pays visits which he 
does not wish to be proclaimed by beat of drum: 
when he carries his own sword, and is not afraid 
to use it: to have his privacy invaded by a 


’ 
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by two of themselves: 
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volunteer escort? Allow me to say, Sir, again, that it 
is meddlesome.” 

‘* Sir,”’ said the Captain quietly, ‘‘ you are able to say 
whatpyou please _ 

‘* Well, Sir, I will say what I please, and I will give 
you satisfaction afterwards like any other man. Why not 
bring your troops and trot along beside us’ They would 
look well drawn up every evening in St. James’s Place, 
would they not?’ Certain ladies of your acquaintance 
would receive this delicate attention with pleasure, no 
doubt.” 

‘Sir, I desire nothing but permission to explain. 
Indeed, Sir, I shall show you the gravest reasons. Believe 
me, neither presumption nor meddling. . . . But if you 
will not hear me.” 

‘‘Goon, then. Explain if you can.” He stood upon 
the doorstep leaning against the pillars of the porch, 
‘* Explain, then.” 

**T will not take long, Sir.”’ He lowered his voice to 
a whisper. ‘‘To begin with, there is a person on the 
ground floor of this very house who, I have discovered, is 
a rank Jacobite, and possibly a French spy: of the former 
there is no doubt.” 

** Jacobite—Jacobite!” Tle threw up his arms im- 
patiently. ‘‘ What does it matter, man’ Are you so 
foolish as to believe in that cry? Why, Sir, the Young 
Pretender is forty and childless, and his brother is in the 
Romish Church! Jacobite! Let him go to the Devil for 
a Jacobite! He is a French spy, too, is he? Well 
St. James's is not Portsmouth Dockyard. What is he to 
learn ? What mighty secrets will he pick up’ Have him 
to Bow Street and hang him. Is it because there is a 
Jacobite scoundrel in the house that you think fit to dog 
my brother's steps every night?” 

‘* Pardon me, Sir, I said there was the gravest reason. 
I will tell it in short. It is this. Every evening there 
assembles in this man’s lodging on the ground floor of that 
house in St. James’s Place a company of half a dozen: 
they are, apparently, the grandsons of those English and 
Irish who followed James into exile: they come and go 


without suspicion because they talk English perfectly: they are over here in the 
Gesperate hope of reviving a lost cause. Meantime, they have another matter in 
which is the grave reason of which I spoke.” 


‘* To-morrow night, Sir, you may remark, if you choose, a coach in waiting. That 
coach is driven by one of themselves : at Whitehall Stairs there is waiting a boat, manned 
down the river off Redriff lies a vessel waiting for them. Tie 
ship is called the Tower of Brill, of Amsterdam: the captain has been won over in the 
usual way: when he has received certain passengers, who will be carried up the ship's 
side, he will drop down the river: he will then make for Calais, and be taken by 
the French, who will learn when they get into port the names of the passengers.” 





The Doctor's friends came every evening to his lodging, where they waited. 














The names of the passengers ® Whoare they, then?” 
Your brother, S r, na irself 
Devil Hlow are they to get hold of us?” 
I have told you, Si Every evening that company 
1 in that Jacobite’s room looking for an oppor- 


1 both at the bottom of the stairs, and 


to Frar 
wey brother ? But he said this 
lo carry us away? Man—this is some 
f 
\ ke at all, Sir. It plain truth, as I can show. 
Now, Sir, with this « piracy before you—say—was my 
fied > Was I to lay the matter before 
the magistrates and cause those ladies to give evidence, 
id 
Edward put up his hand. ‘Captain Sellinger,” he 
said s a serious business. I must think for a 
mome 
Hie was silent for some minutes. ‘‘ Are you quite sure 
of your infor he asked. ‘‘ From whom did it 
, ¢ 
ro i Corporal in the Horse Guards—a man of 
ed " speak French and overheard their con- 
I can show you this evening, Sir, if you 
how they meet, The coach you can see for 
i! I 
“Then, Captain Sellinger,” Edward replied, ‘‘ I thank 
you.” So he held out his hand, which the other, bowing 
low, touched with his fingers. ‘‘ Forgive me, Sir, for my 
haste. I am to blame. I should have known that a 


rentleman must have had his reasons, What do you 


‘With submission, Sir, that we continue the nightly 
watch. There will be no attempt, I am sure, where there 
is the certainty of a fight. A sudden and unexpected rush 
of five or six upon two might succeed : not a rush provided 
for against four armed men. These kind of conspirators 
are mighty coy about the clashing of steel and waking the 
neighbours. ‘They desire a noiseless abduction, with gags 
and handcuffs. If they still persist, it would be well to 
warn them.” 

‘*The business wants careful handling. We must keep 
the ladies out of the affair: we must keep my brother out 
of it. No breath of it must get about to his detriment. 
This Corporal of yours —is he an honest fellow ?” 

‘I believe him to be so. He is a fellow of many 
accomplishments and vain, but honest and zealous.” 

‘or my own part I should like a brush with the 
villains—you beside me and the gallant Corporal distin- 
I am not sure whether we can 
However I 


guishing himself behind. 
contrive to keep my brother in ignorance. 
shall try. Above all things, his name must not appear 
publicly, and his person must not be put into any danger, 
if that is possible. ‘Tell your man, Captain, to continue 
his silence. We will talk of this business again when I 
have turned it over in my mind,” 

For some days nothing more was done; the coach was 
brought every evening to St. James’s Place, where it 
waited: the Doctor's friends came every evening to his 
lodging, where they waited: and every evening they were 
baulked by the accidental presence of Corporal Bates in 
the kitchen and about the passage, whistling and 
singing so that there could be no doubt concerning his 
presence, while outside, in St. James’s Place, for some 
purpose of his own, doubtless to meet a girl, Captain 
Sellinger strolled about the Place or waited in the doorway. 
From time to time the Doctor would get up and look out, 
as if to ascertain the weather: his door was kept ajar, 
so that any footsteps could be heard: regularly at ten 
o'clock, when the two gentlemen came downstairs, the 
Corporal was standing at the bottom of the stairs ready with 
a salute, and the Captain was standing on the doorstep; 
and if the conspirators made a rush it would be met by 
these two defenders first. 

What did the Doctor suspect? I cannot tell. The 
coach, I say, continued to come every evening. I con- 
jecture that they were resolved to wait until an opportunity 
should occur, and that they thought this opportunity 
would certainly oceur before long. I conjecture, further, 
that they had no thought of murder, which would be 
useless, but of seizing the person. If they had desired 
murder they might bring six or more against four and so 
set upon them; but it was plainly their interest to avoid 
bloodshed: now when swords are crossed even in self- 
defence, one cannot say who will receive a thrust. 
Meanwhile it is also certain, in my mind, that they had 
no suspicion that their purpose was discovered. Else why 
this perseverance in making everything ready night after 
night? Their very security showed that they had no 
suspicions: for this security would have been impossible 
if the plot had been known, in which case there would 
have been no delay, but they would all have been seized, 
committed, tried, and executed in the usual way. These 
considerations account for the fact that they made no 
attempt to fly or to disperse themselves. 

“You walk abroad late, Captain Sellinger,” said the 
Doctor, one morning. ‘' Last night I went forth to watch 
the stars, and saw you in the Court: the night before, if I 
mistake not, I heard your footsteps.” 

** Doctor, if a little friend sometimes came to talk to 
you in this quiet Court, where there is no one except a 

eursed mysterious coach which waits every evening for 
someone, would you like to be watched ?” 
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“Oh! 
been young 
‘The nights grow cold. In a few days I fear she will 


If a woman is in the case, Captain—one has 


come ho longe .” 

That night the coach came not, nor did the company 
gather in the Doctor's room. Yet soon after the coach 
appeared again, and the men came again. They had not 
lost their hopes of an opportunity. 

On another occasion—‘‘ Captain,” said the Doctor, 
‘‘advise me. The fellow who lives in the garret—Corporal 
Bates by name e 

‘* What of him, Doc tor?” 

‘‘A noisy fellow. He disturbs me in the evening. 
When one would be writing or reading, or perhaps sleeping, 
he walks about the passage whistling. He goes in and out 
the kitchen and drinks.” 

*H[e is not in my Company, Doctor. I cannot speak 
to him. But bid Molly the maid tie a dish-clout to his 
coat-tail. Or make his wife jealous.” 

That was all that the Doctor and his friends got by their 
interference. Yet it showed uneasiness. It is certain that 
they feared all was not right. 

As for my cousin and myself, we knew nothing. For 
my own part I lived in a Fool’s Paradise, ¢.e., in the 
Paradise which every woman desires for herself, the 
Paradise of Love. This gallant young gentleman loved 
me: 8O brave and SO handsome; 80 rich and 80 highly placed, 
he loved me, when he might have chosen among the noblest 
ladies of the land: he had chosen me: he loved me: he 
loved me. While I sat with those words day and night 
ringing in my brain, downstairs went on the plots and 
conspiracies of those villains and the devotion of those two, 
the Captain and the Corporal, thwarting and preventing. 

The patience, both of conspirators and of guard, is 
shown by the time during which the former waited for an 
opportunity, and the latter continued to interpose obstacles. 
Consider the time that the watch continued. Yet the thing 
was worth patience and watchfulness incredible. We went 
to Marylebone Gardens on the last day of September; the 
plot was then discovered and in the possession of Captain 
Sellinger. He began his watch and escort and continued 
both, as you shall see, for more than three weeks. When 
the coach was waiting in the place, the Captain and his 
companion patrolled the open square and guarded the 
steps and the stairs. What put an end to the business you 
shall learn in due course. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PALACE AND THE COURT. 
You have read how Sir George turned the conversation 
when my cousin or I expressed a desire to see the Court 
and Palace of St. James’s. The King was old: one must 
not annoy the King: our loyalty would be best shown by 
not attempting to enjoy the privilege of seeing the Palace : 
and so forth. ‘Therefore we were greatly surprised when 
he offered of his own accord to show us what was to be 
seen. ‘*Come,” he said, ‘to the Colour Court, which is 
that within the gate, at the mounting of the guard to-morrow 
morning, and I will try to let you see everything.” 

You may be sure that we joyfully accepted the 
invitation. I*’or my own part, I understood that something, 
I knew not what, was intended for me, especially, by this 
invitation, and I dressed with some trepidation yet with 
happy expectancy. What he chose to do would be well 
done. 

The mounting of the guard at eleven every morning is 
a pretty sight: we had often witnessed it from the end of 
St. James’s Street. First marches the band headed by 
the drum major, a very majestic person, over six feet 
high and carrying a gold-headed staff: after him the 
‘‘trumpets and shawms,” that is to say, men in cocked 
hats and scarlet uniforms blowing strange instruments: 
then two little boys, pretty little fellows, who look as if 
they ought to be still in a Dame’s school, with drums: 
then a great fat negro with a turban carrying the big 
drum, and on either side another negro with cymbals and 
tambourine. Then a company of twenty-four drums and 
fifes: then the Captain or Colonel with his sword drawn 
marching before the ensign who carried the colours; 
lastly, the guard of the day, fellows so well shaven 
and so finely dressed that you would not believe their 
daily work was that of the humble, though useful, coal- 
heaver. 

At eleven the next morning, therefore, we repaired to 
Colour Court. When the Guard had left the Court Sir 
George came to us dressed in scarlet with his star and a 
glittering order on his breast. ‘‘ I am here,” he said, ‘‘ as 
a kind of official: do not be surprised when they salute 
me. I have ordered that none are to be admitted except 
on the King’s business while you are here. You will have 
the Palace to yourselves, ladies, except for the private 
apartments of the King.” 

So saying, he led the way. I observed that wherever 
we met one of the Palace servants, or any gentleman 
belonging to the Court, our guide was saluted in the most 
respectful manner possible, everybody falling back out of 
our way and bowing low or saluting. 

I forget most of the things we saw, and, indeed, it does 
not greatly matter, because the importance of the morning 
lay not in the State rooms of the Palace, but in the words 
which were spoken in them. 

First we went into the Chapel, where the King every 
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year makes his offering of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
Here, also, we learned, the Sovereign formerly touched fox 
the King’s Evil, working miracles daily. 

“Tf,” said our guide, ‘‘the King reigns by Divine 
permission, there would seem nothing ridiculous in the 
function which George I. discontinued.” 

** But,” I said, ** 
all we do or say is only what we are permitted: yet we do 


we all live by Divine permission: and 


not work miracles.” 

**T do not press the point,” he ré plied. ** What divines 
ordain or decide that do I accept with humility. The King 
touches no longer, by the ruling of the Church. It is 
enough. Let me show you, next, the Staterooms.” These 
rooms are called Queen Anne’s Room, the Throne Room, 
the Armoury, and others which I forget. The rooms were 
large and lofty, opening one out of the other: in one or 
two there were card-tables and chairs: all had thick 
carpets and heavy curtains: there were gildel chairs and 
sofas: there were very large looking-glasses, hanging 
chandeliers, carved cornices and chimneypieces with coats- 
of-arms and crowns and initials: among them those of 
Ifenry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. There were also pictures, 
chiefly portraits. Here were the two Princes of Wales 
who died young: Arthur, son of Henry VII.; and Henry, 
son of James. Here is Jane Seymour, the Duchess of 
York, Charles I. in Greenwich Vark: and I remember a 
famous picture of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Paradise. 
As for the rooms themselves, they were full of memories. 
I looked about in curiosity. Here Queen Mary died 
in great misery and deserved: here King Charles slept 
if he could sleep on the night before his execution : 
here Queen Anne lived and died: these rooms are full 
of history : great Lords and Ladies fill them in the imagin- 
ation: here are held the grand Levées and Drawing- 
Rooms: here the King and the Court hold their great 
gambling nights at the New Year: here are the Court 
Balls: here the foreign Ambassadors are received and the 
Deputations from the City of London and elsewhere: here 
the Privy Council assemble. 

Yes,” said Sir George, ‘‘the rooms have many 
memories. For my own part, I think more of West- 
A King in Westminster Palace 
was a King indeed. One would rather be Edward the 
Ilowever, I will 


minster than of St. James's. 


Tirst than—even—George the Second. 
now take you to a part of the Palace which the public are 
not allowed to see.” 

Ile took us by some corridors, empty and deserted, to a 
door which he opened. <A porter, sitting on a chair half 
asleep, jumped up and stood with his hands down, ready 


for service. ‘* Where is the King?” asked our guide. 
‘* His Majesty is in the Palace Garden, Sir,” the man 
replied. 


‘““We can walk round, then. 
King’s own private rooms. And first, these’”’—he led the 
way—‘‘are the private rooms of the late Queen.” It was 
a suite, or collection, of rooms containing the bed-chamber 


I am going to show the 


with a great bed richly hung with velvet and gold fringes : 
the little bed-chamber for the Queen’s personal attendant : 
the room for the robes: the dressing-room: and the with- 
drawing-room. ‘All is kept exactly,” whispered Sir 
George, ‘‘ as the Queen left it: the furniture undisturbed : 
the robes hanging as they were. She was a great woman, 
greater than the world will ever know. Come.” 

We left the room hushed by the presence of death and 
the emotion expressed on our conductor’s face. 

‘*You have spoken with the late Queen, Sir George ¥” 

‘“‘Thousands of times. She was good enough to—to— 
love me.” 

I said no more and he led us away. 

He showed us next the King’s private rooms: his bed- 
room: his writing and reception-room: his dining-room : 
and so forth. Of course, one knows that not even a King 
can eat or drink more than a subject: nor can he take up 
more room: yet one was perhaps astonished to observe the 
simplicity with which their rooms were furnished. 

**You see,” Sir George remarked, smiling, ‘‘ why the 
public must not be admitted to these rooms: in their eyes 
the King must always appear in robes of State: if with a 
crown upon his head, so much the better: if on horseback 
in gilded armour, so much the better still. That he should 
appear as a good old man, living in quiet ease without any 
State except on State occasions, would perhaps cause the 
loss, or, at least, the decay of his magnificence as King. 
It is the same with other dignities: the Judge does well 
to confine himself to the society of other Judges: the 
Bishop must consort with Bishops: the General must not 
descend to the merchant’s company. Authority is kept up 
by dignity : and dignity cannot admit of familiarity save 
among equals. ‘The world has not yet learned to separate 
the office from the man: otherwise, in his moments of 
leisure, the King might walk about Pall Mall or watch 
the humours of the Park, seated among his people on a 
chair.” 

There certainly was an aspect of homeliness not only in 
the King’s own room but about the whole Palace. The 
Guard in the Guard-room lounged about : the servants sat 
about: there was a sleepy look in the courts and in the 
brick walls. But I was pleased to have seen it all. 

‘It was different,” said our conductor, ‘‘while the 
Queen lived. Then the discipline of the service was 
sharper: Guards and Yeomen knew their duty, and did it 
with alacrity. ‘The King is old: the Queen is dead: there 
are no longer the State balls and card-parties and 
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When the 
to restore that strictness of outward ceremonial which keeps 
up the kingly dignity.” He sighed heavily. ‘ Little 
hath he who wears a crown. No solitude: no 
moments to himself: much care and little ease.’ He 
‘*And now,” he went on, “ there is little 


receptions. the successor arrives, he will have 


ease 


sighed again. 
The King’s Library has been given to 
the British Museum, where no doubt it will prove of 
Reading is not at present much cultivated 
What? I said before that we who make 
history are not concerned about reading it, save for 
instruction in youth. Thus, it is useful for an English 
King to learn that Richard the Second was ill advised 
when he seized on the 


more to show you. 


greater use, 


at Courts. 


savings of the mer- 
chants: the Stuarts 
might have been 
reigning still had not 
Charles the Second 
shut up the Ex- 
chequer and so robbed 
the City of a million 
and a half, for which 


they never forgave 
him. Yet the King 


must defend his own 
prerogative or he 
would not be King. 
Ife spoke as if to 
himself. 
said, “you shall see 
the Queen’s Library.” 

The Queen’s 
Library stands apart 
from the Palace in 
the gardens in the 
west: it is a small 
building with one or 
two pictures. 

‘The Library,” 
said Sir George, ‘* was 
built for Queen Caro- 


” 


‘Come,’ he 


line. She wanted 
books of a lighter 
kind than the old 
folios which have 
now been sent to 
the Museum. Her 
ladies came here in 
her lifetime: it has 
been of late neg- 


lected, but you should 
see it,” 

We looked round 
at the books. Some 
were on the table: 
some were on the 
floor: some were lying 
carelessly about the 
shelves. Sir George 
turned to my cousin. 
‘**You would like to 
look at the books, 
Madam. Walk round 
the Library and see 
for yourself what the 
late Queen loyed to 
read.” 

Isabel smiled and 
left us. 

Then Sir George 
took my hand and led 
me to a chair which 
Was in a window look- 
ing over the garden. 

At that moment 
the door at the other 
end of the room 
opened and there en- 
tered an old man lean- 
ing upon a stick: an 
old man of singular 
aspect, had one met 
him in the street: he 
was followed by two servants who stood at the door while 
their master entered the room and looked round. 

‘‘ It is the King,” said my lover. ‘‘I must speak with 


him.” He walked down the room and knelt on one knee. 
“George!” cried the King, surprised. ‘You in the 


9» 


Library ? 

“ Yes, Sir. I trust your Majesty is well this morning.” 

‘“‘ Ay—ay—well enough. _ Come to see me presently, 
when you have left your friends.” So he looked at me 
curiously : shook his head, as if he could not remember 
my face, and went out again. 

‘*He comes to look at the Library,” said George, 
‘because it was the Queen’s. Otherwise he loves not 
reading. But he loves everything that belongs to the 


memory of his wife.” 

And even then I did not guess: I had no suspicion : not 
the least. 

And now I understand it all so well: what was in Lis 
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mind: the sacrifice that he was ready to make: the mean- 
ing of it all: how love had trampled upon interest: and 
how he was prepared even to give up his inheritance after 
himself to his brother. He would give all—all—all—for 
my sake—mine. 

** Be seated, Nancy. Oh, my dear! my dear!” He 
kissed my hand regardless of Isabel’s presence: but I think 
she was among the books. ‘‘I have brought you here, 
dear, because he hesitated a little, ‘“* I thought 
to show you what should have been the ending of that 
story of Lord Burleigh and his country maid. He took 
her to see his castle Burleigh House 
is a very noble place: he ghowed her all over it; his rooms 


because” 


his stately castle. 





“Oh! oh! oh!” he mumbled, still on his knees. 


of State, his courtyards, his Ifalls, his Chapel, his 
Park: everything. And when she understood who and 
what he was—how great his state—he took her away 
again—to her old home and said, ‘ My dear, it is not in 
that great gilded place that you can love me: it is in some 
rustic cottage like your own, whither I can steal when I 
can from the cares and forms of State.” What say you, 
Nancy ?” 

‘‘ Will your State be so very great—as great as that of 
the Lord Burleigh ?” 

‘It will be greater. It will be—something—something 
like this.” 

And even then I never guessed. 

I gave him my hand. “Oh!” I whispered. ‘I am 
all yours. Do with me—dispose of me—as both your heart 
and your honour decide.” 

Again he kissed me, but on the forehead. 

‘‘My honour bade me show thee these things, Nancy. 
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My heart bids me tie myself to thee for life 
but the call of God shall part us.” 


so that none 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘‘ INVEST IT IN MY BUSINESS,” 
Robert Storey called again 
came the day after our voyage up the river, when the 
words of my lover were still ringing in my brain, with the 


his last visit it proved. He 


accompaniment of sweet music, all in fantasy, as happens 
when one is happy and hears voices singing and silver bells 
The sight of the 
man jangled the bells, and made discords instead of the 
Not only the 
prim decorum of his 
dress, the 


ringing, and melodies hitherto unknown. 
music, 


self-satis- 
faction in his face 


these 


were things 
which one expected 
in the worthy book- 
seller—there was also 


visible a certain pur- 
pose in his face. Yet 
I received him with 
an appearance of 
graciousness. 

**T have left our 
cousin,” he said, ‘* in 
the shop. She is talk- 
ing with a traveller 
lately returned from 
Siberia (if his word 
can be taken: but we 
have many pretended 
travellers). He has 
been telling her of the 
cannibals who dwell 
in that unknown 
country (but one of 
my poets swears that 
the traveller hath been 
seen of late in Grub 
Street). He is to 
issue his ‘ Description 
of Siberia’ by sub- 
scription. Idoubt not 
that he will have our 


cousin’s name and 
guinea before he 
leaves her. <A plaus- 
ible fellow in dis- 


course, and once at 
Sidney 
College, Cambridge. 
When I left them, 
he was beginning 
upon the 
customs of 
distant 
Apparently they have 
never heard of the 
English Church.” He 
shook his head sadly, 
sighed, and asked per- 
mission to sit down. 
He did so, carefully 
arranging the correct 
disposition of his legs, 
and thrusting, as was 
his wont, one hand in 
his bosom. 


“When I 
last,” he said, ‘I 
allowed myself to fall 
into heat of 
temper because it 
pained me to watch 
the continuance of an 
acquaintance which 
from the incompati- 
bility of rank and 
station, can never be- 
more than a 
incident 


Sussex 


marriage 
t hose 
islanders. 


Ame 


s0me 


come 

passing 
pray Heaven not a painful incident'—in the history of 
a beautiful though unfortunate young lady.” 

This was the introduction or preface to what followed. 
I hope my readers are as well satisfied with it as the author 
appeared to be. 

‘You mean something, Mr. Robert, I daresay.” 

‘‘T always mean something. One of my satirists told 
me yesterday when I gave him three guineas, that my 
words are of gold, like the Greek Father named Socrates, 
which means, unless my Greek is rusty, he with the golden 
mouth. What I say, Miss Nancy, is received by my 


friends as well as my dependent poets, as something worth 
the hearing. The sayings of Robert Storey, perhaps, will 
prove hereafter as worthy of record as the ‘Table Tulk’ 
of Selden, of which I have a share, with six other book- 
sellers.” 

‘‘ Will you kindly proceed to your meaning then? If 
Isabel grows tired of her Siberian she may return, and so 
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a gentleman, While I am heedfully 
employed in making a profit: by 
retting copy from an author (whose 
necessities make him take what I 
offer, while his unbridled greed 
makes him still dissatisfied) a gentle- 
man has nothing to occupy his 
thoughts, and therefore suffers them 
to rove at will. If he sees a pretty 
girl, he instantly follows her: con- 
verses with her makes love to her, 
regardless of consequences which will 
not injure him. It is the way with 
his class—his rank. A woman, he 
thinks, is a creature made for love, 
and especially for the love of a 
gentleman. It is condescension in 
him to offer love: it is an honour in 
her to accept love. In my rank—the 
h ippier because the more virtuous 
we do not speak much of love before 
we tie the nuptial knot. Then, believe 
me, no nobleman could be more affec- 
tionate, no gentleman so constant.” 

‘I believe that you are come 
again in order to malign certain 
friends of mine. Mr. Robert, once 
for all, you need not continue.” 

‘*T come, Miss Nancy, with a 
more important object than that. I 
have nothing to say against this gen- 
tleman. He comes here in order to 
enjoy your society. His behaviour, 
I am informed, by your cousin, 
18 28 admirable as your own most 
honourable principles would de- 
mand: can | say more than that 
I believe this assurance ?”’ 

These words naturally softened me. ‘‘ Since you admit 
that he is a man of honour, Mr. Robert, I am satisfied. 
You can therefore go on.” 

**T admit, moreover, that he comes here after you. I 
do not doubt that he greatly admires, and perhaps loves, 
you. Who can be surprised’ Whocan for a moment 
doubt it? What L would ask you, most earnestly, Miss 
Nancy, is this: What is to be the end of it ¥’ 

‘‘In reply, Mr Robert: What right have you to ask 
this question ?” 

Ile did not answer this question. ‘ Consider, I beseech 
you,” he said, *‘the position of this gentleman. Consider 
only what it means.” 

** Do you know his position ?” 

‘© Of course I know.” 

I understand, now, that he could not believe that I did 
not know; vet if he had only spoken to Isabel he would 
have learned, at least, that we did not know. 

‘** Do not, I entreat you,” he added ** deceive yourself by 
the belief that no one else knows. I recognised them at 
the very first evening, when I ran away, as you said. 
Captain Sellinger knows; that Corporal of Horse Guards 
knows; the tall lean man on the ground-floor knows: he 
is said in my shop to be a Jacobite. Sometimes he looks 
in to ask after rare books. He was talking to me about 
other things, and from what he dropped, I am certain that 
he knows your friends.” 

Everybody knew, exceptme. And TI was not anxious 
to know. My lover wasa man of exalted rank—an Earl, 
perhaps: or, indeed, I knew not, never having been taught 
to respect rank, which is an accident of birth. He would 

tell me himself, in his own good time. 

‘*So, Miss Nancy, since so many people know; and 
since we cannot stop their tongues ; all the world will soon 
know.” 


“Well, Sir?” This kind of talk began to vex me. 
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BUST OF DR. ARNOLD UNVEILED AT RUGBY. 


‘* My brother Joseph ? My brother here ?” 

‘**Yes. Ile will see in these lodgings a great deal” 
Robert looked round the room—* which he will disapprove. 
He is still stiff, I observe, in his Quaker principles. What 
will you say ¥ How will you defend your abandoninent of 
their principles ? ” 

I was silent. I had quite forgotten the very existence 
of my brother Joseph. 

** Joseph is your guardian. You want, it is true, only 
a few days of coming of age, when you can do as you 
please. He is trustee, I understand, for a large fortune, 
which he will if possible keep in his own hands. Shall you 
return, may I ask, to Dartford ?”’ 

‘*Never.” I shuddered. At the very thought of 
Dartford the memory of the old melancholy returned to 
me, ‘* Never.” 

‘* Well. He will be here. You must tell him your- 
self that you have changed your religion and that you 
intend to become—or have become—a member of the 
Church of England. As myself a humble follower of that 
Church, I rejoice. Joseph will not rejoice. He is an 
austere man. He will be angry.” 

I looked about the room. If we were to deceive him 
again—it was by sheer deception that Isabel got me into 
her custody—we should have to go back to the old pre- 
tences: we should change again our dress: change the 
fashion of our heads: change our conversation: take down 
all the pictures from the walls: banish all the books: 
send away the harpsichord: hide the music: put away 
the china and gewgaws. Oh! But we would not deceive 
him. I resolved to let my brother know the truth. But, 
alas! a sinking of the heart followed this disagreeable 
intelligence. I felt as if the pleasant time was threatened. 

** As yet,” Robert went on, ‘‘ Joseph knows nothing of 
your visitors. I did not venture to tell him. I know not 
what he will say, or think, if he should learn the truth.” 


‘ Joseph,’ 
guardian. But he is no longer my master. 
be, henceforth.” 

‘** You are warned, however, that he is about to visit 
you. It may be to-day: it may be to-morrow—or next 
week I know not how often his affairs call him to the 
City ol London or to this end of town.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Robert, is that all you had to say? You 
are, indeed, a messenger of good tidings.” 

‘One thing more, Miss Nancy. 1 would in cold blood 
renew the proposal which last I made in passion. You 
are now lha perilous position: your reputation, 1 certain 
things were known, would be more that cracked: I offer to 
take you out of the meshes which surround you. Miss 


I said, ‘‘may be my brother and even my 


Nor shall he 


Nancy he drew out his hand from his bosom and fell 
upon his knees—‘' I offer you—myself. 1 care nothing 
for what may be said: I ‘take you as you are. Your 
fortune will be put into the shop. | offer you a good 
business, a careful and prudent manager of that business, 


a loving and tender husband, and a partner who will be 
respected through life for his manners and for his probity. 
He is also not without learning.” 

‘**Get up, Sir! Mr. Robert,” I said, nothing moved by 
his earnestness—because he must have been very much in 
earnest to offer thus to repair a reputation which he 
certainly believed to be cracked. At the time I did not 
understand in this his insult to my good name, nor his 
eagerness to get my money. ‘ Get 
up, Sir; dismiss this matter from 
your snind at once.” 

‘Why ¥” he asked, still on his 
knees. ** Nothing stands in the way, 
so far as the world and your brother 
know. It is but cutting a knot. I 
will marry you at once, by license 
to-morrow. You need not pain your- 
self by saying farewell to your illus. 
trious lover: you will only have to 
leave the house—and him-—for ever. 
I will make Joseph render an account 
of thy fortune. Consider, my dear 
Nancy. I cannot bear to think that 
things will be said about thee. ‘%o 
lovely so bewitching. Oh!” he 
caught my hand and tried to kiss it. 
“Qh! Oh! Oh!” he mumbled. 

** Get up, I say, Mr. Robert. How 
can the man make such a fool of 
himself ¥ ”’ 

Thus adjured, he rose, and taking 
his handkerchief, brushed off a little 
dust from his knees. ‘Thus did 
prudence govern passic n in this 
excellent man of business. 

‘* You will want aman of business,” 
he added, ‘*‘ to make Joseph disgorge 
and to invest your fortune prudently. 
I will become that man of business. 
In my own calling I can invest with 
safety as much money as I can lay 
hands on. Nancy, | know of shares 
in books to be had cheap: and there 
is money in them of which no one 
else knows. Marry me, Nancy. You 
shall invest your money in my shop. 
You shall have a chariot. You shall 
have a country house with a garden 
what do I care about a cracked repu- 
tation ?” 

I sprang to my feet. ‘‘ Sordid 
wretch!” 1 cried, ‘‘ To pretend love 
when all thy thoughts are of money! 
Go! Leave me. The man—whose 
shoe-latchet thou art not worthy to 
loose—is the noblest, truest, purest 
heart that beats. Go! Let me never 
see thee or speak to thee again! Go! 
Lest I but go—go! "= 

L sank back into my chair and 
turned my head from him. 

‘I obey,” he replied hoarsely. 
‘*Lam «a sordid wretch. Your brother 
Joseph will come here in a day or two. 
You will have to explain a great deal 
more—a great deal nore, I say—than 
a change of faith. He shall know all before he comes.” 

So he left me. His threats concerned me little, because 
I hardly knew what he meant by a cracked reputation 
certainly not all he meant. But I confess I was not 
anxious to meet Joseph. I was willing to avow that I 
could no longer remain in the Society of Friends: I could 
tell him that I now loved and practised all those things 
which, according to the illiterate Founder, send souls in 
multitudes to the abode of Devils—namely, music, paint- 
ing, dancing, dress, poetry, books of the imagination. All 
that mattered nothing. I had the support—the strong 
arm—of the man who loved me; who kissed me and called 
me his tender sweetheart—his lovely mistress— and other 
sweet things which I cannot write down even after these 
long years. I had, I say, the support of this man for 
whose sake I had been baptised and received into the 
Church of England. 


Photo Dean, Rugy. 


To be continued 








MEMORIAL TO DR. ARNOLD. 

Rugby School now possesses yet another memorial of its 
great Head Master, Dr. Arnold, in the form of a bust 
which was unveiled the other day by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the presence of a large gathering. Ina 
graceful address Dr. Temple very fitly reminded his hearers 
that the great benefit conferred upon his country by Dr. 
Arnold is the assertion of the true purpose of all education 
as the training of character. Arnold realised that in the 
education of the young the development of character stands 
far ahead of all else in importance. Dr. Temple also 
pointed out how influential a part in this development 
is played by the trust placed in boys by their masters, and 
returned in kind by the confidence of the boys, and the 
growth of this interchange of trust in modern school life 
he ascribed to Dr. Arnold. 
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When, in addition to losing sight of the 
fact that food, like most other affairs of 
existence, 1s a relative matter 
constitution, work, and habits of the 
individual—the rabid vegetarian rants and raves, as he 
does in his lectures and literature, to the effect that all 
flesh-eating is immoral, and that only the plant-feeder is 
walking in the perfect way, it is high time to enter a 
protest both in the name of science and common-sense, 
and to declare that such statements can only be calculated 
to bring vegetarianism, as a food-system, into contempt. 
Instead of vegetable food being suitable for everyone, the 
‘| he re are probably is 


personal 


relative to the age, 


reverse 1s more likely the case. 
many clinical examples of people who have tried the 
system, and have become starved, meagre, and unhealthy 
upon it, as there are of the opposite case —that of improved 
life and health. Vegetable food leaves a vastly greater 
amount of undigested residue in the body than does 
either animal food alone or than a mixed dietary does, and 
it certainly demands a greater expenditure of digestive 
power than animal diet or a mixed diet, for the plainest of 
all reasons—that animal matter, being likest our own 
composition, is most readily and easily converted into 
ourselves. This last, be it observed, is the end and aim of 
all feeding. 


It is needless to pursue the illogical vegetarian much 
further into the weary territory wherein he must wander 
when he sets himself to argue that the Miilennium 
will dawn when the butcher's shop is abolished. It is 
useless, perhaps, to point out to him that a mixed feeder, 
with his bread, potatoes, 
green vegetables, and 
fruits, day by day really 
fives a fair share of his 
digestive attention to the 
plant world. It may be, 
and probably is, a hopeless 
task to suggest thut he 
might well consider per- 
haps the medical side of the 
disadvantages of exclusive 
vegetarianisin, withits eye- 
troubles seen in rice- 
eating Ilindus) and its 
tendency to produce de- 
generation of the arteries 
and other ailments. ‘These 
things, the enthusiast with 
his one idea easily skips 
over. But I think the fate 
of any system is not far off 
in the way of extinction 
when its adherents seek to 
bolster up its tenets by 
**nailing it wi’ Seriptur’.” 
There are evidently still 
some persons left in this 
planet who think every- 
thing can be * settled with 
a text.” But they wrest 
the Scriptures to their own 
destruction. For the Bible 
no more teaches that vege- 
tarianism is the rule of the 
life physical than it incul- 
cates total abstinence as 
the one thing needful. 
Contrariwise, as it is easy 
to bowl over the prohi- 
bitionist with a text, so 
the vegetarian may be 
recommended to consider, 
among other sayings, the 
adjuration, ‘‘ Rise, Peter, 
slay, and eat.” I presume it was not vegetables 
the Apostle was commanded to slay. So also, there are 
the words following on Peter's objection to common and 
unclean things, ‘‘ What God hath cleansed, that call not 
thou common.” Persons who object to instrumental 
music in churches (there are still survivals of that class 
to be found) can find in the Scriptures justification for 
their objection to the *‘ kist o’ whistles,” as the organ was 
once designated in the North; and this despite the fact 
that instrumentation was a marked feature of the services 
of old. But it will always be so. The fanatic seeks a 
sign, and the only substitute for the sign he seeks he finds 
in a text. The Vegetarian Society may save its money 
and be as happy as it is now with its mess of pottage. 
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Ihe only effect of the Biblical competition and of the 
search for the Scriptural authority for the high morality 
ed in a vegetable diet, will be to set those who sit in 
iair of the scorner seeking for other texts which show 


forth that a man who takes his modest chop or his bit of fish 

t necessarily either an immoral person, or one who 
treads the primrose way that leads to a terminus which 
need not be specially particularised or defined. 


The other evening, having “a night out,” I spent my 
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SECTION OF ONE OF THE “TOWERS OF SLLENCE.,”’ 


From a Drawing by the Chevalier Dalton. 


if a trifle startling, is certainly to be described as a remark- 
able one, ‘There appears to be no deception involved ; 
although a sceptical gentleman from the pit, slightly 
inebriated, would shout forth his criticism. Clicquot 
silenced this critic after the politic fashion of ‘‘ giving him 
a berth.’ He invited him on the stage, and—the rest was 
silence. The swords, some of them thin and specially 
made weapons, were passed singly, and in a bunch, easily 
down the gullet of the performer. A great cavalry sabre 
was swallowed for some 22in. of its length. The gullet is 
only some 9in. long, and allowing for the space in the 
pharynx, or back of the throat, it is evident that Clicquot 
must make some considerable use of the stomach’s length 
in his performance. He swallowed an incandescent lamp, 
und the glare of the light was perfectly visible, as it passed 
down the gullet, through the tissues of the throat. There 
are Inany curious ways in this world of making a liveli- 
hood, and a good livelihood too. 


The twenty-fourth annual match between the Oxford 
and Cambridge Association football teams was played at the 
Queen’s Club, West Kensington, on Saturday last, before 
a large throng of spectators, and resulted in the victory of 
Oxford by one goal to nil. 


Although the floods which have lately been prevalent in 
the greater part of England have shown satisfactory abate- 





PARSEE “TOWER OF SILENCE’? ON MALABAR HILL, BOMBAY. 


From a Painting by the Chevalier Dalton. 


ment, they are by no means a thing of the past. Even 
where actual inundation is at an end, the full havoc of its 
effects is now only being realised, and in some districts 
large areas of land are still under water. In Mid-Lincoln- 
shire some 12,000 acres were at the beginning of the week 
estimated to be still submerged. It is expected that a long 
course of pumping will be necessary in this region, even 
after all mvers and drains have resumed their normal flow 
of water, and the ground cannot possibly be ready for the 
sowing of any crops, so that no harvest can be anticipated 
from the soil for the present year. The outlook is, indeed, 
so grave that a relief fund is being promoted for the benefit 
of the farm-hands and smaller farmers of the countryside, 
to whom the floods at present spell ruin. 
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THE «TOWERS OF SILENCE.” 

The fatal ravages of famine and plague in India at the 
present moment have drawn attention to native methods 
for the disposal of the dead. 
these funeral forms is that of the Parsees, who differ not 
only from the Hindus, but from all other races of the 
world in the treatment of their dead. In obedience to the 
doctrines of Zoroaster, fire is reverenced by the Parsees so 
highly that they may not pollute that sacred element by 
burning their dead, Earth is similarly reverenced, and 
therefore a corpse may not be buried in the ground; nor 
may water be defiled by contact with physical 
decay. ‘There is a great gulf fixed in this 
respect between the Parsees and the Hindus, 
the latter being accustomed to commit their 
dead to a watery grave after partially con- 
suming them with fire. The result of these 
conditions is a funeral ritual unique in char- 
acter. This ritual was recently described in 
our columns, but as we publish to-day certain 
iccurate illustrations of the famous *‘ Towers 
, of Silence” at Bombay, some further account 
Y As. of the ceremonial, as there performed, may 
be of interest. The Bombay ‘ Dakhamas,” 
or Towers of Silence, are five in number, 
and stand on Malabar Will, within a large 
garden or park beautifully laid out and planted 
with noble trees and a wealth of flowering 
shrubs. Within these grounds stand, in 
addition to the ‘‘ Towers of Silence,” a pray- 
ing-house for mourners, and a temple in 
which the sacred fire is never allowed to be 
extinguished. The towers themselves are 
cireular buildings of massive construction, the largest, 
which was built at a cost of some £30,000, measuring 
276 ft. in circumference and 265 ft. in height. ‘The 
other four towers are not quite so large, but are 
estimated to have cost about £20,000 a-piece. A Varsee 
corpse is carried up the hill on a bier followed by a pro- 
cession of mourners in white robes. Immediately behind 
the bier walk two bearded men, who alone perform the 
final ceremonies over the dead body. ‘the bier is 
borne up a brief flight of stairs to an opening in 
the tower wall a short space from the ground. The 
towers are roofless, but a vast circular grating slopes 
downwards from the top, converging at the centre in a 
great well. In this slanting floor or grating are countless 
grooves in which the dead bodies are placed. These 
grooves are ranged in three great circles, the outer ring 
being sedulously reserved for males, the middle one for 

women, and the innermost one for children. 

Stripped of all cere-cloths, the bodies of the dead are 

placed by the two bearded attendants in their allotted 
places, and the moment their bearers have withdrawn, the 
vultures and kites, which frequent the towers in great 
numbers, descend upon their prey, and strip the flesh 
from the dead until naught but the skeleton remains. 
The bones are left for some days, until they are 
bleached by the sun, and then the funeral officers 
return, and cast them with tongs into the great well in 
the centre of the tower. ‘There the bones remain 
until they crumble into 
dust, and there, at last, 
all class distinctions are 
merged in equality in the 
mingling of the dust of 
rich and poor alike: for 
this equalising process is 
part of the deliberate in- 
tention of the Varsee 
funeral rites. ‘The well is 
surrounded by an elaborate 
system of drainage by 
which all moisture is fil- 
tered through charcoal 
before passing away. 


By far the most striking of 


The Duke and Duchess 
of York last week paid a 
visit to Blackheath in order 
to open the Dartmouth 
Iiome for Crippled Boys, 
which has been established 
at Eastnor House, on 
Blackheath» Hill. The 
royal visitors alighted from 
the train at New Cross, 
and drove thence through 
the gaily decorated streets 
of Lewisham and Black- 
heath to the new Home. 


Major-General Sir 
Frederick Carrington, late 
Commander of the Forces 
in South Africa, was 
entertained at a public 
banquet by his  fellow- 
townsmen of Cheltenham 
on Friday in last week. 
In replying to the toast 
of his health, Sir Frederick 
gave an interesting 
account of the many 
troubles and difficulties attendant on the recent fighting 
in Rhodesia, but anticipated much improvement in the 
civilisation of the country as the result of the extension 
of the railway to Beira before the end of the present year, 
and to Salisbury in the course of 1898. Sir Frederick was 
very emphatic in contradicting all rumours of friction 
between himself and Earl Grey or Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 


Before he leaves England, Mr. Bayard, the United 
States Ambassador, is to receive the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Cambridge. The degree 
will probably be conferred at the same time as Dr. 
Nansen’s similar honour. Mr. Bayard, it is interesting 
to note, is already a D.C.L. of Oxford. 
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THE EASTERN CRISIS: CRETAN INSURGENTS. 
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! first sight of him I was much nearer to him than to 
~~ nd he was a mere lad, by about two 
! la half wu ind although at that pe riod | 
did not indulge in serious thoughts as I do now, I con- 
lered him very young to start on his own account in “* 
monarchy busine to which he was not only a virtual 
tranger, but the clients of which had but a short time 
previously ejected the managing director, seemingly for no 
lid reasor No such thought struck me when I saw 
both Milan and Alf o XII. on the eve of their departure 
respectively for Servia and Spain. They, after all, were 
g to take possession of thrones on the steps of which 
t were born. ‘The third reason for my more distinct 
? ral of Chnistian the Ninth’s second son was an 
ipparently comic, but nevertheless significant, incident in 
con! tion with his first appearance as King-elect. The 
ene was in the Champ de Mars in Paris, and the occasion 
ent of Nadarin his balloon ** Le Géant,” to make 
new experiments. I am not certain of the exact day, 
but it was not more than a fortnight before the young King 
made h entry into Athens; hence it must have been 
ibout the middle of October 1863. 
While we were watching the balloon straining at the 


ropes that he ld it the Kiperor, followed 


(ieneral Fleury, 
MM. Boitelle, the 


captive 


Prefect of Police, 


By the Emperor's side there walked a tall, beardless young 


fellow, who, in spite of his height and somewhat 
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and Downing Street and the White Ilouse at Washington 
would have had to reckon with me. 


Fate willed it otherwise; the Republicans probably 
remembered how badly Napoleon III. had fared in his 
attempts at king-making, which want of success maybe 
deterred him from supporting the claims of Tounens. ‘The 
latter, whom I had never seen, came in a bad moment, I 
belieye—i.e., when the affair of Mexico showed signs of 
going wrong. Although I had not the slightest prospect 
of a portfolio of any kind in Maximilian’s empire, if it had 
lasted, I own that I was more interested in him than in 
King Aurelian II. in partibus ; and yet I saw King Aurelian 
pretty well every day, while I never caught more than a 
somewhat long glimpse of the ill-fated brother of Emperor 
Francis Joseph. That was almost immediately after my 
twenty-first birthday, during the first performance of 

‘**L’Ami des Femmes,” lately represented at the Criterion 
under the title of “Squire of Dames.” The new Emperor 
of Mexico and his consort occupied, in company with the 
Emperor and Empkess of the I'rench, a state-box at the 
Gymnase, and every glance was turned towards them. 
The Second Empire was in its flush, and the French them- 
selvés, besides their ruler, were very confident that a 
King of their making would be pretty safe on no matter 
what throne. Had not they practically made Victor 
Emmanuel what he was’ Had not their Sovereign power- 
fully contributed to the selection of King George of Greece, 
who might have never been thought of but for the sug- 
gestion of the Comte de Chaudordy, one of the foremost of 
French diplomatists ? 


Of George of Greece I have a more distinct recollection 


than of Maximilian. 


To begin with, on the occasion of 











by 
Marshal Magnan, Equerry Raimband, and 
came into the enc losure, 


SeCTIOUS 


spect wus s ircely more than a stripling. Ile was dressed 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Professor Stokes’s discovery of Bishop Stillingfleet’s 
famous collection of books in Ar hbishop Marsh's libr iry 
at Dublin is said to have heen accredited by the late Arch- 
bishop Bensen a little before his death. At first he was 
incredulous on the subject, saying that the library was 
at Hartlebury Castle. Other treasures, in the shape of 
breviaries, manuals, missals, and psalters, were also found. 


There is considerable feeling against the new Bishop of 
London owing to his having taken the appointment of 
Rural Deans into his own hands. The privilege of election 
was formerly allowed to the clergy, and was highly valued 
by them. 


Father Black is not intolerant in his idea of exte mpore 
preaching. He says that as to the relative value of the 
written sermon and the extemporaneous sermon, he is of 
opinion that all depends upon their intrinsic worth. To 
him personally it is as interesting to listen to a written 
as to a spoke n sermon. Canon Liddon is to have 
counselled clergymen to write their sermons and leave the 
manuscripts at home. 


said 


The controversy between the Archbishop of York and 
the Press in the North of England is not yet settled. The 
Archbishop ferociously attacked a letter written to the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph by a lady who signed herself 
‘*A Laywoman.” She was writing about the appointment to 
a living in Sheffield, and quoted from a Protestant journal 
a paragraph designed to show that the new incumbent was 

















EASTERN CRISIS: THE GREEK TORPEDO 


From A Puorooraru surptiep By Messrs. Yarrow. 


See ** Our Illustrations.’ 


in greyish trousers and a frock-coat of rather soberer cut 
than that worn by Frenchmen in general at that time—it 
was buttoned more closely to the chin; in fact, the whole 
of his appearance bespoke the foreigner. At the first blush 
he gave one the impression of being English, but on closer 
inspection he seemed to lack that absolute. quietude—as far 
removed from hauteur as from shyness—which marks the 
young Englishman of exalted position. He was evidently 
interested in Nadar, and so was the Emperor, who, in his 
young days, had bestowed much atiention on aérostatics. 
His Majesty was advancing briskly towards Nadar, whose 
Republicanism admitted of no compromise, and who was 
nevertheless too staunch a gentleman to offer a gratuitous 
slight to his imperial guest by addressing him as 
‘* Monsieur.” So when he saw the latter advancing he 
backed to his car, and before the Sovereign could utter a 
word gave orders to ‘let go.” 


The Emperor was not the dupe of the cleverly executed 
movement; a smile flitted over his face, and in a low voice 
he said a few words to his young companion. Probably no 
one ever knew what these words were except King George, 
but I should not be surprised if they contained a cynical 
comment on the stubbornness of Republicans to be won 
over to monarchical causes by soft or stringent means. 
King George has most likely never forgotten them, and 
during his thirty-three years ns manfully endeavoured to 
hold the balance fairly well between all parties. And now 
he has declared that he would sooner die on the battlefield 
than bea monarch in exile. Unquestionably, Napoleon IIT. 
would have preferred” such a death, but fate was against 


him, One sincerely trusts that King George will escape 
either. He may be politically wrong in his crusade ; 


humanely, he is right. 








FLEET. 


a High Churchman. The Archbishop described her as a 
terrible woman, and spoke strongly against the Press. In 
a subsequent letter he has partially withdrawn, although 
not to the satisfaction of the newspapers. ‘The Archbishop 
makes very few mistakes, and may be excused this one. 

The Rey. Francis Jacox, of St. John’s Wood, who died 
in his seventy-first year, was for many years an invalid 
and a great reader of books. He wrote ‘‘ Cues from All 
Quarters,” ‘‘ Secular Annotations of Scripture Texts,” and 
other books. Iam able to give a new and curious story 
about Mr. Jacox. I once asked an eminent and experienced 
publisher whether he had ever known the author of a book 
that failed to return any of the money that was paid to him. 
He said he knew just one instance of such an author, and 
that instance was Mr. Jacox. 

It very seldom happens that a Nonconformist minister 
who goes over to the Church from the Nonconformist 
ministry becomes a dignitary. But this has happened to 
the Rey. N. Lindon Parkyn, of Lightcliffe, Halifax, who 
has been appointed Dean of Ballarat, and Vicar of the 
Cathedral Church in that city. Until about eight yeais 
ago, Dean Parkyn was a Congregational minister and 
pastor of St. Paul’s Congregational Church in Swansea. 

Canon Wilberforce, preaching upon the equality of 
women, quoted the story of Lacordaire, himself a 
celibate, who again and again wrote when in some difficult 
crisis of his life, ‘‘So I prayed to God, and I consulted 
Madame og 

Dr. Monro Gibson, the President of the Free Church 
Council, which meets in London in March, is minister of a 
large Presbyterian church at St. John’s Wood, which raised 
last year the sum of £10,000. About £8000 of this went 
for purposes outside the congregation. V; 
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OF THE GREEK ARMY, 
Drawn by R. Caton Woodville, R.I, 
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Britisn Traxsport “ Hatcyoyn,” 
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Austrian Guy-Boart, Britisu Barrie-Saip “ Barriecr.” Russtan Battrie-Surp “ Nicoas I.” 


THE EASTERN CRISIS.—SCENE OFF CANEA, CRETE, 


Drawn by W. H. Overend and G. Montbard from a Sketch by W. 
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. * Manta Tuerrsa.” Part or Canga on Fine. 




















Frencu Cruiser “Sucuer.”’ Travian Cruiser “ Evya.” 


E, ON FEBRUARY 5. PART OF THE TOWN ON FIRE. 


y W. Burgoyne Lakeman, H.M.S. “ Barfleur,’’? Mediterranean Squadron, 
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EXTREMES MEE 


By Bernard Partridge. 
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lal } portar of bowing 

lifet f t first reproofs which M1 

( ud to 1 yas concerned with thus 
M ing { he said to me Iam afraid you 





will never succeed in life. I noticed that you returned Lady 
Blank’s curtsey with your chin and your throat, Sir. Her 
Ladyship snubbed you, as only a lady can, with the mockery 
of her obeisance ; but you made yourself a laughing stock to 
the room by your fatuous attempt at dignity”... ‘* I— 
I—I could not help myself, I was so angry”... ‘‘So 
was Robert Earl of Essex, when Queen Elizabeth boxed 
his ears. He put his hand on his sword, and showed 
thereby that at heart he was a traitor, and no true gentle- 
man. The true gentleman is he who knows how to control 
his impulses in the presence of his superiors, and especially 
so when those superiors are ladies. No man can be 
a, social success who has not a bow at his command, 
be the circumstances what they may. I suspect 
that you have never taken lessons in bowing. That 
is an art which does not come by nature; it must be 
acquired, to begin with; it must be practised in the inner 
chamber till it becomes a habit—an accomplishment, a 
form of eloquence, more suasiye than speech!” I was 
nineteen then, and the tears of mortification and humili- 
ation came to my eyes. ‘‘ Practise bowing, my dear lad— 
practise bowing! You like learning—learn that.” He 
put his great hand on my shoulder. I went home to my 
lodgings, and that night I began to bow. I watched other 
people. I used to try and imitate them. I noticed that 
not one man in a hundred could bow gracefully. I made 
the acquaintance of a young Frenchman —a_ podgy 
little vivacious creature—who beat them all. I asked him 
how he learnt it—that fine sweep of the elbow—that little 
spring from the instep—‘‘ felt, not understood” — that 


dity of look; that delicate turn 
ind lifting of the hat which left the head 


red till the object of his salutation had passed 
Ilow had he learnt it? ‘* Allons!” he cried, *‘one 
doesn't learn these things. C'est une qrdce héréditaire.” 
i father had it, his grandfather, his ancestors; it was 
bredinto the man. One of his forebears had been usher at 


the Court of Louis XIV., renowned for never using the 

wrong arm, and so forth. ‘* Never using the wrong arm 

xplain Ile opened his great eyes, which always looked 
when he was not bowing, and stared at me. ‘Ah, 


that’s like you Englishmen! You always take off your 


hats, in that awkward way of yours, with the right 
hand, careless whether the fair one meets you on 
the right hand or on the left. You are so coarsely 
dull—vous autres. Don't you see that if the Duchess 
passes you on the right it is brutal to thrust your 


elbow into her face? If she be ple ised to take the right 
hand, lift your hat with the left, or aw contraire, as the case 
may be. But let your salute pro laim that there is nothing 
you would fain hide from her. If she vouchsafe to look 
into your eyes, let her see that they are true and adoring, 
But as for you, my friend, how should you ever attain to 
this that you desire ? Why, man, you wear heavy boots, 





you to put a penny into it, and then jumps out of 
your way graye and impassive. I wonder where 
that fashion came from. Also do I wonder what the 


significance of that bow is which many schoolboys in th 
Devonshire villages practise. rhey shoot out their hands 
level with the shoulder, open wide the pulm, and, with a 
sweep, smat k their foreheads with quite a report as of an 


explosion. It never seems to hurt them, but it is 
inexplicable that no ill results should follow. ‘The first 
time that the Princess was so accosted, she was seriously 
startled. ‘*Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘ Don’t do that, you'll 
hurt yourself!” The ineffable tenderness of that woman! 


Well, well, T'empora mutantur, as some body but nobody 
knows who it was) says. I am told that nowadays there 
are thousands of beings called human who make it a 
matter of principle and conscience never to uncovel ther 
heads. One young cynic justified himself for abstaining 

for “giving it up,” as he called it—by affirming that 
the women were to blame. Observe, they have got to be 
called ** women” now, and one of their rights is that 
they should do neither more nor less than the men 
do—that is to say, nod! I, for my part, am vlad that the 
best half of my life was passed in the age of courtesy—of 
ceremonious observance; and though I never learnt to 











THE BENIN EXPEDITION: OLD CALABAR MARKET. 


From a Photograph supplied by Mr. W. J. DBoshell. 


with clump soles. As well hope to dance a minuet in 
hob-nailed highlows ! ” 

Thus it was brought in upon me that I must begin at 
the toe to be right at the top. That was more than I could 
possibly submit to; besides, I was just going to take a 
country curacy, where there was nobody to bow to. The 
thing was not tanti. Nevertheless, I could not help 
noticing other people’s bows and still continue to be 
observant of this form of salutation. There used to be a 
very grand Cambridge bow in those days: the dons must 
have practised a good deal; or was it that those magni- 
ficent graduates gloried in their academic dress, and the 
somewhat snobbish reluctance to appear in cap and gown 
which has come in of late years had not yet demoralised 
us? Then a magnificent personage with his ample silken 
folds came sweeping down King’s Parade, and, as he 
passed, his thumb went firmly under the peak of his cap, 
and his fingers—all four of them—fell flat upon the top of 
it; the head-gear rose heavenwards—it was lifted—it 
seemed as if it lifted its wearer—it rose, and the young 
freshmen felt that the gods had not yet left the earth. 
There is a survival of his bow to be noticed still, some- 
times, among the elder Cantabs. But what a poor sub- 
stitute for the ancient fashion! Norfolk men have a trick 
of taking off their hats which is about as inelegant a per- 
formance as any salute I am acquainted with. A creature 
sticks his chin into the air, clutches with.a jerk at the 
brim, brings his wrist to the level of his eyebrows, 
and in a peculiarly snappish way turns his “ topper” 
upside down, holding it out flat, as if he were expecting 


make a bow, and have suffered for my want of training in 
the school of deportment, yet I hardly regret that I am 
an old fogey who still reveres the grand style in others, 
and recognises the courtly gentleman by his bow on those 
rare occasions when he meets him. 





On the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Secretary of State for War has authorised the form- 
ation of a new Volunteer battalion, which is to be a corps 
for Montgomeryshire, to be called the dth Volunteer 
Battalion of the South Wales Borderers. 


The eloquent appeal of the Prince of Wales on behalf of 
the hospitals of London has not fallen on an unheeding 
generation, for schemes of all kinds are already afoot for 
the rendering of a generous response to the call. The 
Prince of Wales himself has become an annual subscriber 
of one hundred guineas to the Hospital Fund to which 
he has given the help of his active sympathy. A noble 
contribution to the hospital cause has now been promised 
by Sir J. Blundell Maple, M.P., who has undertaken to 
rebuild on a scale thrice us large as its original design the 
North London stronghold of medical science known as 
University College Hospital. The total cost of the new 
building is expected to be fully £100,000, so that it is likely 
to form one of the most notable monuments of the Diamond 
Jubilee that London will be able to show in years to come. 
Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., is responsible for the design of the 
new structure. 
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FEB. 27, 
THE SCANDINAVIAN AND RUSSIAN 
EXHIBITION AT STOCKHOLM. 

A whole generation has passed since Sweden invited its 
neighbours to meet in the peaceful name of industry at its 
capital, so renowned for its beauty. The first great 
Scandinavian Exhibition took place at Stockholm in 1866, 
the second and third at Copenhagen in the years 1872 and 
1888, and now Sweden is preparing with all possible activity 
for the fourth great Scandinavian Exhibition at Stockholm in 
1897. And it is not only Sweden that exerts itself to show 
in a worthy manner its flourishing culture and economy at 
the end of the nineteenth century, but the neighbouring 
countries of Norway and Denmark also, It is, in a word, 


1897 
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The Exhibition is to be open from May 15 next to Oct. 1. 
An enormous number of entries have been made by 
intending exhibitors from all three of the Scandinavian 
countries, from Russia, and from Finland, in the Industrial 
Departments. The Art Exhibition is to be international 
in its scope, and many leading British artists will be repre- 
sented in the galleries. Special interest in this department 
has been taken by H.R.H. Prince Eugene, the youngest 
son of King Oscar, who in the course of his travels last 
summer invited a number of foreign artists whom he 
visited to contribute of their handiwork to the 
Stockholm display. The Exhibition buildings include an 


some 


enormous Industrial Hall, specially erected ; a Museum, a 
Machinery Hall, and a Fishery Hall. 


The last-named 
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greater diversity of both treatment and subject than he has 
hitherto displayed; and, while unable to accept without 
reserve some of his renderings of familiar spots, one cannot 
but recognise the peculiar merit of the majority. It is 
possible that, to Mr. Holloway’s artistic eye, the sky, 
water, and a mass of grey smoke-begrimed granite may, 
under certain conditions, present a uniform tone through- 
out; but one would scarcely think that Waterloo Bridge 
and its surroundings would do so to others. In like manne 
we may say that not a few of the Venetian effects are novel 
to us, but that is no reason to imagine them to be unreal. 


Mr. John Burns, whatever other qualities he may 
possess, has a due regard and appreciation for the grandeur 




















BUILDINGS OF THE 


the whole Scandinavian North united by the strong bonds 
of near relationship, similar political interests, and con- 
tinually increased commercial connections, which in 1897 
will show the fruits of ancient culture and the un- 
interrupted development of nearly ninety years of peace, 

The Exhibition grounds are situated in the beginning 
of Djurgarden, the Bois de Bologne and the great pleasure 
park of Stockholm, where several summer restaurants and 
other pleasure establishments are situated. Djurgarden is 
one great wild park, surrounded by water on all sides, with 
fine promenades, romantic rocks and sunny meadows. The 
Exhibition may be reached from Stockholm both by land and 
by means of any of a multitude of steam-launches plying 
between the different parts of the city and Djurgarden. 

It is only about fifteen or twenty minutes’ walk 
from the centre of the city to the Exhibition. The 
main thoroughfare goes along the shores of Nybroviken, 
through the newest and most elegant part of Stockholm, 


SCANDINAVIAN AND RUSSIAN EXHIBITION AT 


building has been constructed in such a way that more 
than half of it extends over the natural water surrounding 
the island. An extensive reproduction of ‘‘ Old Stock- 
holm” has been carried out with an archzeological accuracy 
in all respects worthy of what is likely to be an historic 
Exhibition. 





ART NOTES. 
Mr. J. Aumonier, R.1I., who is best known as the painter 
of free and open landscape in Mercia and East Anglia, 
was indeed felix opportunitate in his devotion last summer 
to the old Brighton Chain Pier—now no more. He 
has painted it in various moods and from various points, 
recalling to our memory the Pebble Shop, the Shell Stall, 
the Sundial, and a store of other associations of our 
childhood. Mr. Aumonier, moreover, gives us especially 
sunny memories of the well-known pier—upon which the 


STOCKHOLM. 


of London, and if he had a free hand he would probably 
do much towards the embellishment of the streets and 
public places. It is, therefore, the more to be regretted that 
political ardour should have betrayed him into an attack 
upon what, in the opinion of architects and amateurs, 
is perhaps the most absolutely perfect piece of modern 
The little block of 


work on the Thames Embankment. 
buildings — beside the offices of the London School 


Loard—erected at the expense of Mr. W. Astor, may be 
somewhat too distinctly an echo of the best work of the 
French Renaissance, but, taken as we find it, its masonry, 
ironwork, and wood-carving are specimens of thorough 
craftsmanship and artistic design, to which Mr. Burns 
would have some difficulty in finding the equal among the 
buildings of the present century. 


Everything pertaining to Nansen and his exploits is 
certain to command curiosity if not attention on the part of 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF STOCKHOLM, WITH THE SITE OF FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION ON DJURGARDEN ISLAND, INDICATED BY AN ASTERISK, 


Ostermalm, and down its grandest boulevard, Strandvagen, 
with its modern magnificent residences and its shady avenues 
of lime-trees. 
The Exhibition site lies on a narrow point of land 
projecting towards Ostermalm, with the idyllic Djurgards. 
runnsviken on one side and fronting on the beautiful 
harbour of Stockholm on the other, The land is not 
level, but divided into several terraces, sloping down 
towards the water on both sides, and at the back rising 
in steep hills, on the top of which the renowned open- 
air museum and zoological gardens of Skansen are situated. 
On account of their position, with three extensive water- 
fronts to the east and west, the Exhibition grounds 
are naturally divided into two sections, between which 
passes the great thoroughfare to Djurgarden. Over this 
thoroughfare are built three viaducts connecting the two 
sections. 





sedateness of old age had failen—and those who wish to have 
a memento of an irrevocable past will find one of these 
simple, direct sketches a more pleasing reminder than the 
untempting relics which have been so eagerly caught up. 
The Brighton sketches at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s (New 
Bond Street) are supplemented by a number of oil paint- 
ings, of which the subjects are chosen from Lincolnshire 
and Sussex, in which Mr. Aumonier displays his accustomed 
versutility and appreciation of open country. 


Mr. C. E. Holloway’s water - colour drawings at the 
Goupil Gallery are somewhat of a surprise to those who 
have only known that accomplished artist by his oil-paint- 
ings. He has always been distinguished by a delicate 
sense of atmospheric effect, of which his most successful 
examples have generally been found in the Thames near 
London. In the present series of drawings one finds a 





the public. The exhibition, therefore, of the sketches, 
photographs, and drawings made by the intrepid traveller 
and his companions cannot fail to be fascinating, even 
though reproduced in the book of his travels to the 
‘‘Varthest North.” The chief interest of the collection of 
original works now on view at the St. George's Gallery, 
Clifford Street, Bond Street, naturally centres in the rough 
water-colours or pastels in which Dr. Nansen attempts to 
convey by colour some of the effects of sky and atmo- 
sphere in the recesses of the Arctic circle. He is anxious 
to prove that everything is not shrouded in the blackest 
night through those long and dreary hours during which 
the sun does not appear above the horizon. The phenomena 
he observed and has reproduced are not only valuable from 
a scientific point of view, but are rich with suggestions for 
poets and painters who are content to take their impressions 
through the medium of an adventurous observer. 
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WV Ww. + VORRIS'S NEW NOVEL 
Itisar fto1 t the new woman in a man’s nove 
‘ Ma ial vel by Mr. W. kK Norris whose touch 1s 
ght, graceful, and humorous. When a lady novelist is 
p seal th an idea, and when that idea is the new 
W ul ! tears away with it, like a kitten with a ball of 
y without the slightest regard to the inextncable tangle 
& produce S sees only one point, and never s¢ 
round « n that ind «as i thinks with he heart iil 
rg its addre lt her head ! vain such 1s t 
‘ in Mr. Norris d ribe ul rablv in Clarissa F ws 
Methuen and ¢ Lil ill the other heroines of 
her hool, sl kes after marriage the confounding 
| ry that \ ld to be a distinctive femin 
l L if isaders a Torthw epara 
id and } ds to ¢ vert tl world to het 
t1 incl we n should this matter be equall 
bound or equally free She do unfortunat convert 
t \ I ster-in-law, who | es a martyr 
tot w faith through her d nissal f a noble fellow 
who loves her, and whom she loves, to distraction, becuus 
previous life had not been as spotlessly pure as her 
own This young fellow, a chivalrous Frenchman, rushes 
off in his despair to Africa to court and—apparently—-to 
meet death th Hardly, however, had the news of his 
death reached the girl who drove him to seek it than she 
hears of Clarissa’s recantation of all her 
heresies ! The cool way in which Clarissa 
innounces her sudden abandonment of het 











THLE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Fen. 27, 1897.— 
aire told Maxwell Crozier, the old farmer, lives out a 
dark rever In an atmosphere that recalls ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights,” holding as prisoner his brother-in-law, who 
had defrauded him cursing his own son, who married 
the debtor's daughter, Adelina—a weak, foolish woman, 
who death releases in volume three. And that son, 
who is the Scholar,” has a life-story of his own to 
wt out—his attraction to Jenniper, a country lass, inter- 
rupted by his marriage with Lina. Mr. Gissing shares 


somewhat of his brother’s genius for depicting the melan- 
aspects of lower middle life in towns; but, 
is his purpose is not so single-eyed, but attempts 
and city realism, it is 


choly class 
Inasmuch 
between rural romance 


i COMproliist 
less su sful, and may not appeal to a generation that 
insists on ¢ ntration 

{ll the wit in the world,” says the hero of T'he Sin 
of Another “npn Marshall, and Co ‘consists of 
epigrammatic platitudes i definition which accounts for 
the sparkle in the repartees in this infantile tale. ‘* Evil 
communications corrupt good manners,’ said the heroine. 
‘Copy -book maxim,” retorts the hero. ‘If men studied 
their copy-books rather more, they would write better 
hands.” said Nella, who, as she got rather the worst of 
the argument, took refuge in malice. Again, when the 
hero's sister makes this pathetic appeal to him, ** Have you 


no faith there were tears in Catharine’s voice—* no 
faith in anything or anybody?” he replies, ‘‘Sometimes, 


when I have slept well and had a good boiled egg for 
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Hurrah! Hurrah! MHurrah! Three cheers! Only 
madness or the momentary madness of rage under 
immediate provocation could account adequately for 
such an outrage; but it is accounted for in the novel 


by the cold anger of a man who resented the lady's 


rejection of his brother years before! This atrocious 
letter contains a clue to its writer, which is very far 
from being as conclusive as the author regards it—the use 


of the Greek ‘“‘e and as both the rejected brother and 
his dastardly avenger write their ‘‘ e’s” thus, there ensues 
the ** Fedora”’ mistake of the plot. The widow accepts 
the brother she had rejected in her maidenhood, and, 
blinded by love, submits to his correction a novel she is 
writing ; and his corrections bring about his dismissal 
naturally, thinks the reader, because they are so imbecile. 
It is not the literary, however, but the mechanical bad 
writing which leads to his second rejection. Fortunately 
his collaboration ends here for she finds that he uses the 
Greek *‘e” in all his corrections, and it is only long alter- 
wards, and when he lay dying, she discovered that his 
brother also was in the unusual habit of shaping the letter 
thus. The novel ends unnecessarily sadly. ‘The illustrations 
suggest that the novel is a translation from the Trench 
and this probably accounts for the occasional uncouthness 
and flamboyanc e of the sty le. 


Some time since there appeared in the British Medical 
Journal an account of singular intrinsic and suggestive 
interest of an accident by which an engine-driver lost all 

memory of twenty years of his life. He slipped 
in stepping from the tender to the engine-plate, 





principles to the disciple whose life they had 
wrecked to all app was certainly 
exasperating —especially as their abandonment 
irrational and impulsive as then 
wloption, Clarissi and her husband are 
brought together through the illness of their 
child, and 

There above the little bed 

They kissed again with tears 
Mr. Norris is too kind-hearted to let the mis- 
guided disciple suffer vicariously for Clarissa’s 
folly ind all are made happy ut the close of 


this charming tate. 


irance, 


wis iis 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
A very large title to give a book is The 
History of Mankind (Macmillan), but it is none 
too large for the huge task Professor Ratzel 


his so successfully tackled. The Professor's 
aim is nothing more nor less than to give a 
brief but clear account of the dress, weapons, 
modes of life, customs, habits, history, lan- 
and physical surroundings of the 
various races of mankind that make up the 
fifteen hundred millions of the earth's in- 
habitants. It is a gigantic task. ‘Travellers 
have been so busy on all parts of the face of the 
earth during recent decades that the amount of 
information and material they have brought 
home is beyond the power of any one man to 
sift in a lifetime. Anthropological Societies in 
London, Paris, and Berlin publish huge tomes 
of new information yearly, and our great 
museums have their collections ever enlarging; 
but, until this translation appeared, there was | 
no guide to such collections in the English 
language, Pritchard's great book having gone 
quite out of date. The fact that Englishmen 
have to go to Germany for 4 systematic treatise 
of the races, habits, and languages of tropical 
and barbaric peoples is no great source of pride 
to the greatest pioneers and colonists the world 
has ever seen. The Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain, which ought to be the greatest 
of its kind, languishes in partial neglect. We 
have great ethnologists like Professor Tylor, 
but there are few signs of successors in the 
younger generations. Still, science is universal, 


puauce, 
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and the spout of the oil-can he held was 
driven by his fall up his nostril into his 
brain; out of which it gouged the memory 


of these twenty years so entirely that nothing 
could persuade him of his having been a fitter, 
stoker, and driver, or anything but a labouring 
lad. Now, to make the plot of a novel hinge 
upon so abnormal an accident would be about 
irrational as to make its hero a 
Twin. But the lapse of memory upon which 
the plot of Dr. Ltumsey’s Patient (Chatto and 
Windus) hinges is yet more abnormal. <A 
remote ancestor of its hero, by marrying for 
money a coloured West Indian, had brought 
into the family as a penalty for his mercenari- 
ness the curse—upon its male members only 


as Siamese 


of a complete lapse of memory for the 
grave events of their lives. Accordingly, 


its hero forgets in the morning the murder 
he had committed the night before. ‘That 
such lapses of memory do occur we are 
assured in the prefatory note, but their occa- 
sional occurrence is no more a justification of 
their being made the keystone of a novel than 
the occasional occurrence of a tive-legged lamb 
would justify its appearance in. the fore- 
ground of a Sidney Cooper. Mrs. Meade and 
Dr. Halifax, to whose collaboration we owe 
‘* Dr. Rumsey’s Patient,” might as reasonably 
have taken their hero from Broadmoor, It 
was unkind, by the way, of Dr. Halifax to 
turn such Queen’s Evidence against the faculty 
to make I'r. Rumsey—the greatest brain 
specialist in urope—such an old woman. 
While in his ordinary advice he is common- 
placeness itself, in his medical advice he is 
invariably and entirely wrong. It is only 
fair to say that the authors have succeeded in 
exciting and maintaining the sole kind of interest 
they appear to have aimed at—that of curiosity. 


aus 


In Lord Hever (Bentley), we find ourselves, 
as the soul, according to Swedenborg, finds 
itself on its release from the body, in the em- 
barrassing company of archangels. There is, 
of course, an arch-fiend also, and the problem 
of the plot is to set free his savagely ill-used 
angel of a wife that she may marry Lord Hever. 
Its solution is, at least, original. The heroine, 
who also is passionately in love with Lord 








and it is good to take it where it can be found, 
especially when it is got up in the best of style, 
and with illustrations hitherto unequalled in 
oe of truth and finish in any book of this 
<ind. 


Most opportunely has The Balkans (T. Fisher 
Unwin) been added to the admirable ** Story of 
the Nations” series, since, as Mr. William 
Miller observes in his preface, ‘‘ The Balkan 
Peninsula has been in modern times what the 
Low Countries were in the Middle Ages 
the cock.pit of Europe. It is there that the 
eternal Eastern Question has its origin; it is 


languages on the Continent 
sundry short stories contributed to the magazines led him to adopt the profession of letters. 
first novel, “‘ Heaps of Money,” appeared just twenty years ago, and won considerable popularity. 
Since then, ‘‘ Mdlle. de Mersac,”’ ‘* Matrimony,” ‘‘ Thirlby Hall,’’ ** A Bachelor’s Blunder,” “ My 
Friend Jim,” * His Grace,’’ and many other volumes from his prolitie pen, have secured for him 
a distinct position among latter day novelists by their clever dialogue, skilful delineation of 
character, and happy presentation of the life of contemporary society. 
musician and a keen sportsman as well as a student of manners. 
Torquay. 


I'iot» B. adnee, Turquay 


WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. XXIV.—MR. W. E. NORRIS. 


Mr. William Edward Norris, whose new novel, ‘ Clarissa Furiosa,” is reviewed in our columns 
this week, is the younger son of the late Sir William Norris, formerly Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Born in 1817, he was educated at Twyford and at Eton, and subsequently studied modein 
He was called to the Bar, but never practised, for the success of 





there, too, that the West and the East, the 
Cross and the Crescent, meet. It is impossible to 
understand the great problems which still await solution 
in South-Eastern Europe, and are once more pressing 
themselves upon the attention of all thoughtful men, 
without some knowledge of Balkan history.” Mr. Miller 
himself believes, and gives in this concise and clear history 
adequate reasons for his belief, that the only true settle- 
ment of the conflicting claims of these States is such a 
Balkan Confederation as was sketched by the late M. 
Tricoupis. Mr. Miller, we ought to say, claims the advan- 
tage and merit of opportuneness for his work on more acci- 
dental grounds—the occurrence in the current year of the 
bicentenary of the reigning dynasty of Montenegro and 
the Lungarian Millenary—both concerned largely with 
Balkan history. 


The Scholar of Bygate (Hutchinson) takes Mr. Algernon 
Gissing back to the Northumberland which he loves to 
traverse, and presents a story of curious primitive emotions. 
The three-volume form in which the novel is issued is not 
the only old-fashioned point about it. There is a slowness 


of action, a minuteness of detail, a circumstantiality about 
it all that belongs to yesteryear, so that one gets a little 


lost in the mazes of the material. 


Several stories, in fact, 





breakfast.”” The plot of this odd little novel turns upon the 
astonishing assumption that the man in whose name a cheque 
is drawn must himself present it for payment to the bank, 
and that a forger, therefore, must be skilled in the imitation 
not of handwriting only, but of persons. Ilence the hero's 
certainty that the forgery laid to his charge must have 
been committed by his brother, who alone resembled him. 
The nursery naiveté of ‘The Sin of Another,” is nothing 
less than surprising. 


Princess Laura Bonaparte has written a fairly inter- 
esting novel, The Greek FE (H. 8S. Nichols), with a 
ot which follows the lines of ‘‘ Fedora.” The motive, 
1owever, of the villainy which is its mainspring is 
inadequately and even incredibly weak. An artist's 
widow receives a letter containing the most ferocious 
abuse of her late husband while his body lies still in the 
house. It enclosed a newspaper cutting of the announce- 
ment of his death, surrounded by such comments as these : 
‘* Chuck him in a hole in the gutter!” ‘Send him to the 
Zoo, he ought not to be buried with respectable people.” 
‘‘He died, played out by debauchery.” ‘Society, the 
world, and women generally are to be congratulated on 
the departure to HELL of this scoyndrel of the Century. 


Mr. Norris is a finished 
He lives at Underbank House, 


Hever, and also has terrible reason to loathe 
the arch-fiend, resolves to elope with the 
scoundrel in order that his wife, her rival, might 
obtain a divorce and marry the object of their 
common adoration, Lord Hever. More insup- 
portably good beings than these three—Lord 
Hever, the heroine, and ‘ Fidelia” never were 
conceived ; but they are kept in countenance by 
a host of others hardly less seraphic. There are 
two childrenespecially who give you the uncom- 
fortable impression of always walking morally 
on tip-toe, and weary and worry you with their 
monstrous goodness. As a relief there is u kind 
of parochial bluebottle, Mrs. Moffatt, who is 
occasionally amusing, but more often exasperat- 
ing; and yet the author shows by the admirably humorous 
speech upon divorce he puts into the mouth of a farmer that 
he can be naturally, and not forcedly, droll when he chooses. 


His 


It is a strange thing that, despite the extraordinary popu- 
larity of the Kailyard school, Scots verse, except at the hands 
of Burns, is so little known on this side of the Border, 
und is scarcely written at all nowadays save by literary 
amateurs, although the output of the latter is perplexingly 
plentiful. Seeing that Burns was but the greatest of a 
throng of singers of exceptional merit, the neglect into 
which the art of Scots verse—and what language is so 
fitted for poetry!—has fallen is singular. A notable 
attempt to resuscitate interest in it has been made 
by Mr. George Eyre-Todd, whose ‘‘ Abbotsford Series 
of the Scottish Poets,” published - by Messrs. Hodge, 
of Glasgow, has covered the ground from Thomas 
the Rhymer and John Barbour down to last century. 
The seventh volume, Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century, which has just appeared, contains many 
of the best specimens of wit, humour, and pathos in 
dialect—such as ‘‘ The Laird o’ Cockpen” and ‘‘ The Land 
o’ the Leal.’ The introductory biographies and glossarial 
notes are excellent. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS 
I have a dear friend who has just brought the good news 
i (shent no, | mean the latest news of clothes as they 
ire down South, which is, after all, the spot whence 


isually emanate the fashions which are to be. It is 
essential, it would appear, to the conduct of the gown 
fashionable that be supplied with a very high collar at 


back, the ordinary Medici collar this is, somewhat 
exaggerated, extending up to the ears, and it is to be 
found alike on the short bolero or on the jacket which 





A GREY CLOTH DRESS. 


reaches but to the hips. Anda word about these jackets. 
Chey are all liberally braided in straight lines and curled 
lines, in floral designs, conventional designs; they show 
braided fronts, no fullness in their basques, very little 
fullness in their sleeves, and they possess all of them these 
high collars. Most of them are cut to exhibit a shirt 
or under-bodice of some light fabric, such as lace or lisse, 
or chiffon or mousseline de soie, Of course the popularity 
of the high collar is the result of the new order of coiffure. 
It may be observed by the observant that whenever the 
hair goes up to the top of the head then does the Medici 
collar put in its appearance. 


It is no longer essential that the jacket should match 
the skirt it accompanies. The very lightest shade of drab, 
almost a biscuit tone in fact, is adopted by the most 
extravagant for wear with dark cloth skirts, or skirts of 
thick tweed, or skirts of plaid. These very light cloth 
coats look well made in the sac style, covered with elaborate 
braiding, or on the simpler model of the ordinary covert 
coat. These should be cut to reach just below the hips, 
and should not have the fly in the front; a smarter effect 
will be ensured by fastening them over at one side with 
large white pearl buttons. The high style of coiffure is 
again responsible for the fact that the hats are worn tilted 
over the eyebrows. The effect on a woman from the back 
is very curious, the high collar allowing about two inches 
of her hair to be visible between it and the hat, which is 
slanted downwards; so that it is necessary to approach a 
woman quite near before you can distinguish her features. 


That isa very pretty hat sketched on this page, made 
of ivory net trimmed with two monster bunches of 
Neapolitan violets and a waved paradise plume of black. 
The same style has been most successfully copied in 
chiffon of a bright violet hue; and again, it might achieve 
good results in geranium-coloured chiffon, with the flowers, 
roses, shading from dark red to pale pink; or those little 
market bunches of pale pink rosebuds which we buy in 
Paris would look well as a substitute for the violets. The 
dress which this hat crowns is made in a very light shade 
of grey cloth. From the bust a conventional design 
extends in grey braid to the waist, where it disappears 
within a satin waistband, and then again reap on the 
skirt. Three small epaulettes decorate the sleeves—and, 
by the way, that reminds me that the epaulette is indis- 
pensable to the sleeve fashionable. This is usually made 
somewhat deeper in the centre than at each side, and is 
stiffened to stand outwards by means of cordings, while it 
is edged with an infinitesimally kilted frill of glacé silk, 
the sleeve beneath it showing but very moderate fullness. 


The fashion of cordings is to be revived and to share the 
popularity as a trimming for cloth dresses with the braids 
to which I have already alluded. Braids are put on either 


ILLUSTRATED 


in groups of three or extend their influence from hem to 


waist of the cloth dress, ‘The cordings always appear in 
groups of three, and they need the most careful manipu- 


lation, calling aloud, indeed, for the hand of the expert. 


Let me describe that other sketch, which represents an 
effective and simple high bodice suited for wearing in the 
evenings. It is made of white glacé silk closely covered 
with Russian net, while over the shoulders and just on 
the hips are motifs of jet and steel passementerie, a pale 
blue satin sash and collar-band putting a charming note of 
colour to this, and a bunch of pale pink roses adds to the 
general effect most attractively. The high evening bodice 
is always a difficult matter to contrive successfully, and 
it is a very necessary adjunct to our wardrobe to-day, 
when dining at a restaurant is the order of our nights, 
and we have most of us abandoned the joys of the 
tea-gown for ordinary home wear. Of course, it is 
not essential to wear a high bodice when you dine at a 
restaurant, but it is most usual unless the dinner is merely 
the prelude to some further festivities where full dress 
would be necessary. The most attractive high bodices are 
nade of elaborately embroidered net, either white or black. 
These are invariably supplied with trimmings of cream- 
coloured lace on the top of the sleeve and round the collar. 
The evening dress, which is not high, but slopes in a V, 
and is supplied with a large turned-down collar, is most 
becoming to the fair young throat. Any coarse lace may 
be culled upon to make such a collar, Irish by preference, 
when the collar itself may be frilled with chiffon, and an 
excellent effect will be gained at a comparatively small 
outlay. We must all of us have a small relative from 
whom we could borrow an Irish lace collar which 
has done nursery duty, and this, when worked in points, 
looks charming resting upon a frill of kilted chiffon; 
while, if expenditure be no object, the general effect may 
be improved by insertions of Irish lace down the back of 
the chiffon bodice, and the same decoration may be per- 
initted to put in its appearance down the back of the 
sleeve, which should be of the chiffon and wrinkle down 
to the wrist. 


To ‘‘Mrs. MeN.” let me regretfully observe that I do not 
supply paper patterns of my illustrations.—PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

The Queen has just forwarded to the Mentone Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of which society her 
Majesty is patroness, a further donation of £5, destined 
for the fund now being raised to erect a lethal chamber for 
the destruction of stray dogs. Her Majesty is a great 
dog-lover, and is always attended by one or more of the 
tribe, whether in or out of doors. 


I hear that the ‘lethal chamber” of Paris consists of 
nothing more elaborate than a gas-jet, unlighted but 
turned on, so that the gas mingles with the air respired. Sir 
3. W. Richardson, who originated the idea of a lethal 
chamber for the jetsam and flotsam of the canine world, 
used a rather more elaborate mixture of poisonous gases 
for the London Dogs’ Home at Battersea. The animals 
are simply placed in an air-tight chamber, the gas is turned 
on, and they lie down and sleep painlessly away. Animal- 
lovers consider that this boon to the canine race would 
alone justify subscriptions to that charity. 


Perhaps we are not all aware so fully as we should be 
that ordinary coal gas—‘'the gas” of the household—is so 
poisonous as it is. In many households a slight escape is 
tolerated with an indifference that can only grow out of 
ignorance of the degree to which the admixture of gas 
with the air breathed is injurious. The smallest escape 
really ought to be tracked to its origin as soon as the 
keenest nose discovers the existence of the flaw. Noses, 
like all the other organs of sense, vary in acuteness, and 
because you cannot smell gas escaping that somebody else 
detects, or because you can and everybody else fails to 
perceive the odour, it must not be supposed that the one 
who does detect it is mistaken. 


Descending gas-pendants in bed-rooms are too dangerous 
to be sanctioned. Even gas-stoves are not without peril, 
as was recently shown by the case of a girl suffering from 
toothache who went to her room to lic down, taking with 
her a small saucepan of gruel, which she stood over the 
gas-fire to warm up. Meanwhile she dropped into a brief 
doze; the gruel boiled over and put out the flame, the gas 
escaped, and the sufferer never awoke again. Whether 
death is really painless in such cases, who can say? It is 
abundantly testified, however, that the face is calm and 
peaceful after such a death. But most people do not want 
to be poisoned anyhow, and in the case of a smnall escape 
it is a matter of reducing health rather than of actual killing. 


** Queen Victoria’s Autobiography,” as the Americans 
are already calling the Life that her Majesty has con- 
sented to overlook and correct, is to be published in the 
United States at a very high price. Only seven hundred 
copies of the two best editions are offered to the American 
market. The ‘‘ Japanese paper” edition of one hundred 
copies is priced at ten pounds, and the other fine-paper 
edition is nearly four pounds. Sucha singularly interesting 
work will soon go to a premium, as the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth” 
and ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots” issued by the same enterpris- 
ing publishers have already done. 


Oliver Schreiner’s much anticipated book turns out to 
be rather a political tract than a novel of the same order as 
the ‘African Farm.” Current politics in the form of fiction 
can scarcely be a success, since it is impossible to condescend 
to details as to the reforms desired. This book will be much 
read for its fine poetic style and its intensity, but as a 
contribution to Cape politics it is by no means so interesting 
as a series of articles thut the same writer published in a 
periodical recently. 


A lady has been elected on the committee of the New- 
castle Literary and Philosophical Society for the first time 
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in its history. This high-class literary association has 
existed since 1792, and, lke all other public bodies, was 
exclusively managed by men, without any attempt at a 
share in it being taken by women till very recently. In 
1893 a lady candidate for the committee was nominated, 
but not returned. At the most recent election, a couple 
of weeks ago, two ladies were nominated, and one was 
returned. ‘The chosen lady is one already of distinction : 
Miss Stevenson, who is daughter of the late M.P. for 
South Shields, is an honours graduate of Cambridge, 
having taken the Classical Tripos and second-class honours 
in the Moral Science Tripos. It is not quite explicable 
why the ‘‘ governing sex” should object to the presence 
of a few ladies on such a committee as this; yet not only 
was there unwillingness to accept ladies at Newcastle, but 
at the most ‘ cultured” of the Metropolitan subscription 
libraries, and almost the only one managed by a com- 
mittee of the subscribers, the London Library, it has 
proved impossible to get a lady on the committee. 


That many of usare apt, however, to reverse ‘‘ whatever 
is is right,” and instinctively suppose that ‘* whatever is 
not is wrong,” was surely shown when the proposal to 
admit Dublin women to the municipal franchise of their 
city was debated in the House of Commons on Tuesday of 
last week. Englishwomen in every town have the similar 
vote, and exercise it in considerable numbers, and nothing 
remarkable or at all objectionable has resulted. Yet the 
proposal to extend the same right to Irishwomen in Dublin 
was as hotly opposed as if it had been a complete inno- 
vation. ‘The ‘‘ instruction ”’ was, nevertheless, carried. It 
is only a few months since, it may be mentioned, that the 
women of Ireland were first permitted to offer their 
services to the public as guardians of the poor, in which 
capacity over 800 Englishwomen were already sitting, 
having been elected by the ratepayers. 


A memorial window in a church has the association in 
the mind of being almost necessarily dedicated to one 
departed. But the decision of the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone to adopt this form of thanksgiving for the great 
age attained by both their still living parents is not so 
absolutely novel as some persons suppose. Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, who has designed the window to be placed by the 
Gladstonoc family in Hawarden Church, has himself placed 
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a handsome window in the little church at Rottingdean, 
near Brighton, as a memorial of the marriage of his 
daughter at its altar. The distinguished artist has a 
cottage in the village, and spends a large part of the year 
therein. I, F.-M. 
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FROM 


A RAILWAY 


BUFFALO PITTSBURG. 


EXPERIENCE OF TWO 


TO 


ENGLISH GIRLS 


Maud and I had been in the United States --that is, New 
York—for six weeks before we took our first railway trip, 
which was to Niagara in the month of February, and 
we were simply charmed with the comfort of the journey. 
As we left by the evening train we had to pass the night 
‘on board,” and most delightful we found it. Our private 
state-room was gorgeous in red velvet and gilded mirrors, 
and the beds cosy and snug, and had the train but swung 
a little less there would have been nothing left to desire. 

The following morning at seven we had an excellent 
breakfast in the dining-car, with a menu apparently com- 
prising every known dish under the sun, and which, at first 
sight, overwhelmed us with its length. We did justice to 
two or three plats, very well cooked and served, and should 
have probably managed more had not our attention been 
drawn to the enormous breakfast being consumed by a 
young frail-looking girl sitting near us. She had begun 
at the same time that we had, and was still going on an 
hour later, when we got out at Niagara. This is some of 
what she had. Her operations commenced with a large 
dish of porridge with a teacupful of golden syrup and a half- 
pint of cream as accessories; then four soft-boiled eggs 
all smashed up in a tumbler, which she ate with a dessert- 
spoon and no bread ; six scalloped oysters next followed ; 
then a by no means small mutton chop with grilled 
tomatues, steak and fried potatoes, with unlimited muffins 
and coffee between We forgot all about our 
breakfasts, and sat there lost in admiration at first at her 
prowess, but after I think we were just a little disgusted. 
What made it worse in our eyes, unreasonable as it may 
sound, was that she re/ished everything so thoroughly." 

Our two days passed very pleasantly at Niagara; but 
as this is a place that has been described so often, there is 
no need for me to recapitu- 
late what one does and sees 
there. From Niagara we 
wanted to get to Pittsburg 
in Pennsylvania, and by 
consulting the time-table 
we found that by leaving 
at 5 a.m. we got an express 
at Buffalo which would 
land us at our destination 
at 9.30 p.m. This suited us 
exactly, and off we started. 
As I remarked to Maud, 
‘* Railway travelling is 
made so easy and luxurious 
here that it is really a 
pleasure to go anywhere, 
knowing how comfortable 
and well looked after we 
shall be.” Alas! I was 
destined to recall these 
words, and substitute some- 
thing very different before 
another day dawned. 

After about an hour we 
steamed into Buffalo, and 
having a wait of nearly 
three hours there, we left 
our luggage under the care 


courses, 





of het ol 
of a porter and sallied 
forth to reconnoitre the 
town. We were not at all 


particularly impressed with 
Buffalo; it looked ex- 
tremely dirty, owing to a 
recent thaw, and we con- 
sequently had to walk along 
carefully, our dresses well 
up, to avoid the numerous 
deep puddles that adorned 
the paths. I was just 
tripping over one enormous 
black puddle at the side of a kind of square, when 
boom, boom, boom! went something about two feet behind 
me, with a deafening noise that nearly knocked the houses 
down. I plunged madly into the pool, the blood rushing 
into my head with lightning rapidity, my umbrella, purse, 
and muff flying in different directions, and stared wildly 
around expecting to see half the town blown up, and 
human fragments, including some of my own probably, 
for I felt shattered to pieces, flying in the air! What I 
did see was Maud, limp with terror, clinging to a lamp- 
post for support, er muff and umbrella on the other side 
of the road, and last, but not least, about six men, doubled 
up with laughter at our realistic fright, standing by a 
huge smoking cannon, which they had just tired off in 
honour of its being the anniversary of George Washington’s 
birthday. We were in a strange country and no- 
body knew us, so it didn’t matter what we said, and we 
said it. 

When that was done we felt better, and once out of 
sight of the silly idiots, and our nerves and dignity calmed 
down somewhat. we even began to giggle ourselves. We 
were in a most pitiable state from the mud, which attracted 
the attention of an old lady who was coming toward us, 
and who stopped suddenly short and said, with a face full 
of amazement and horror— 

‘* Wal! I never did, in all my born days!’ 

‘‘Never did what?” we inquired anxiously, as she 
seemed so truly concerned. 

‘* Never have I seen two young women walking about 
on such a muddy day, and not a rubber [golosh] between 
them!” 

This little interference was allowed to pass without a 
rebuff, as it is a way the Americans have of saying what 
comes into their head first, no matter where and to whom, 
and as we had now been in the great States for six weeks, 
as I previously said, we were beginning to understand 
their idiosyncrasies a little. 

We took the omnibus back to the station, not feeling 
equal to any more little jokes on the part of the Buffalo- 
nians that might await us in the streets should we walk 
back. On arrival at the station, we most carefully verified 
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the time of arrival at Pittsburg—namely, at 9.30 p.m. 
had our luggage registered, secured two seats in the saloon 
car, and settled ourselves down for at least five hours 
before we had to make our one change at Dunkirk or 
Franklin, I forget which now. 

We had a very good lunch, and as the track ran along 
the side of Lake Erie nearly the whole time we had some- 
thing to look at beside the country, which looked very flat 
and barren as far as we could judge. We had just got into 
a very interesting conversation with a lady and her husband, 
who had a big salmon cannery at San Francisco, when the 
train pulled up with a jerk, and the conductor put his head 
inside the car, saying ‘‘Change here for Youngstown.” 
As this conveyed no meaning to us, never having even heard 
of such a place before, we went on calmly talking, until 
glancing out of the window I happened to see my biggest 
trunk being wheeled off by a porter to the opposite side of 
the platform, where another train was in waiting. ‘To get 
out of the car and fly after the man was the work of a 
moment. In answer to my question of ‘* Where are you 
taking that trunk to? It is for Pittsburg, and it belongs to 
me,” I was told ‘* Wal, I guess if you wants your trunk 
and yourself to get to Pittsburg, anyway, you had best 
change right here and look real spry, for she ‘ll be off in a 
jiffy.” Back to the already moving train I rushed, just as 
Maud was being hurried down the steps by the conductor, 
and our two dressing-bags shot out, one after the other, on 
top of us. 

‘Throw out the rugs, please,” I implored our San 
Friscan friends, whose heads had just appeared at the 
window, ‘‘and the two umbrellas!” 

They managed the rugs, but our cherished brollies were 
not forthcoming at the time, although they were found 
subsequently, half a mile along the line. ‘* Well,” I said 
to Maud, when I had recovered my breath, ‘‘ what a donkey 
that conductor was not to tell us before that we changed 





Our attention was drawn to the enormous breakfast being consumed by a young frail-looking girl sitting near us. 


here! If I had not fortunately seen the box, we should 
have been whirled off to Chicago, or wherever the train 
goes, before we knew where we were. What’s the name 
of this place, porter—Dunkirk ?” 

‘*No; this is Ashtabula, Miss.” 

‘* Well, we want to go to Pittsburg; have we long to 
wait ? ” 

‘* Tfere’s the train on your left, and you starts in five 
minutes, and you changes at Youngstown.” 

Off we went to secure good seats, but at the entrance 
of the car we stopped short. What had become of the 
luxurious saloons ? This train consisted of two long, ugly 
bare cars ; no first class at all as far we could see, no nice 
cushions, no little tables, no nothing! We looked at each 
other in blank dismay. Maud asked— 

‘* How long before we get to Youngstown ?’ 

The following comforting reply came— 

‘*TIn about five hours, as this is a slow train, and stops 
at every station.” 

‘“*Oh! how awful!” I exclaimed; ‘‘ but there must be 
some mistake, as we were told at Buffalo that we had only 
to change at Dunkirk, I think—and that both 
trains were express.” 

‘*M’yes,” responded the porter, with a broad grin, 
‘* but then you should have gone on the other line alto- 
gether. You won't see Pittsburg before half-past eight 
to-morrow morning, anyway ’’—and with great unction 
‘‘if you takes my advice, you'll just stay quietly where 
you are, and take the express at midnight to Youngstown, 
instead of takin’ this old slow one; because you’ll only 
have to wait there if you don’t, and Youngstown’s a real 
*orrid ’ole, while here there’s a nice comfortable little 
hotel where you'll be as comfortable as can be.” 

We stvod speechless for quite a minute, not under- 
standing the reason of the upset of all our cut-and-dried 
times; then I demanded, but with a quaking of coming 
evil—- 
‘* What are you talking about? It’s disgraceful that 
you don’t know your duty better. I saw in the time-table 
myself that by leaving Buffalo at midday we got into 
Pittsburg at nine o’clock that night.” 


, 
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‘*Oh, wal, if you know so much better than me, that’s 
all right; but as it happens, there are two companies at 
Buffalo, and it all depends what porter you get hold of: 
if he belongs to the St. Louis Railway you gets the express 
and you goes by Dunkirk; if he’s a Lake Erie Company 
man, wal, you just has to goa bit slower, that’s all. I 
reckon he was a Lake Erie man you encountered this 
morning.” 

I draw a veil over the outburst of indignation and rage 
that followed this perky porter’s speech, Maud and I being 
anything but patient Griseldas—quite the reverse, in fact, 
and possess very healthy tempers of our own, which were now 
very freely indulged. I know it was lacking dignity ; but, 
still, it was far from unreasonable considering the provoca- 
tion we had. There we were, at a little hole of a station in 
the wilds of Ohio, from 2.30 p.m. till midnight, about three 
miles from the town, and the roads quite four feet deep 
in thick green representative Ohio mud, and no such thing 
as a vehicle of any sort to be had for love or money. After 
about a quarter of an hour’s indecision and hesitation, 
we finally made up our minds, and picking up our skirts, 
waded forth. Fortunately, there were boards laid down 
the whole way on the paths, although they were so slippery 
with the slimy filth that we had to go very gingerly. 

When we at length reached Ashtabula itself, things 
began to look up a bit. After many directions by various 
wondering natives, who appeared quite overwhelmed with 
astonishment at the extraordinary sight of ‘* strangers” in 
their benighted village, we at last arrived at the hotel, and 
there promptly got our clothes and boots cleansed a little. 
A cup of good strong tea and some nice hot cakes soon 
made us feel better, and we began to cheer up considerably. 
In the small parlour was a very decent piano, and the 
landlady thoughtfully brought us a music-book containing 
all the latest and best English songs to amuse ourselves 
with. These books, I may mention, are sold everywhere 
in America very cheaply, 
and I afterwards smuggled 
several into England with 
me—this quite entre nous of 
course, as it is strictly 
forbidden by the Customs 
Department. We sang and 
read, and pottered about 
generally, until we were 
summoned to supper, which 
was served in a cheerful- 
looking room adjoining, 
and where about twenty 
men and three or four 
females were already 
assembled. We felt rather 
shy at first, as they ‘ took 
stock” so very openly, and 
had no pity whatever on 
our manifested disinclina- 
tion to hear ourselves thus 
audibly commented upon. 
However, ‘ after a while,” 
as they themselves say, we 
saw that no rudeness was 
intended — quite the con- 
trary—and when we had 
satisfied their natural 
curiosity as to why and how 
we got there, they were all 
most kind and sympathetic, 
and verified all our friend 
the porter had raid. 

The meal proved most 
agreeable; quaint tales 
were told with much simple 
piquancy, and numerous 
anecdotes about similar 
railway experiences 
politely introduced, I am 
sure because they saw our 
hearts were still full of 
vindictiveness against the Lake Erie Company, and 
also told with a view to comforting us, which they 
certainly did, both of us being of such despicable charac- 
ters that intense relief is felt in our times of woe by 
hearing others have shared the same, or, better still, worse 
misfortunes before us! We went back to the parlour, the 
supper over, and were wondering what to do with ourselves 
in the five hours that had yet to elapse before starting for 
the station, when the door opened and one of the young 
men entered, saying rather diffidently, ‘‘ There’s a barn- 
dance to be given by the coloured men to-night right opposite, 
and I should strongly recommend you to attend it, as I pre- 
sume for you Britishers it will be a real cur’ous sight.”” We 
thanked him very much, and told him we should be 
delighted to go, which we sincerely were. Accordingly, 
about 8 p.m., we encased our feet in enormous borrowed 
rubbers—the ladies of Ashtabula are like the German 
student’s saying, ‘‘ Not pretty, but got big feet’’—and 
were piloted across to the granary, where we found 
the coloured people already assembled, who gave us a 
hearty welcome. Very seldom have I enjoyed an enter- 
tainment more, either before or since. ‘The quaintest 
dances imaginable, accompanied by fiddles and plantation 
songs, with one man always told off to shout out the 
different figures, and how they were to be danced; the 
honest negro faces glowing with delight and unmistakable 
enjoyment, the old men and women especially giving 
themselves more little flirtatious airs and graces than any 
young débutante of eighteen at her first ball; the old, 
toothless, white-haired grandmother, in her ninety-third 
year, enjoying it as much as her youngest great- 
grandchild —all were delightful. One dance by the 
younger members especially enchanted us. This is the 
‘* Plantation Quadrille,” the principal figure being like this : 
a long grand chain, with the couples stationed some 
distance apart, and before the hand of the next person 
could be reached, each one, but particularly the women, 
did a pas seu/, composed of different swaying movements of 
the body, which were most graceful and pretty. The older 
people seated round the room kept rhythmic time to the 
music and dance by clapping their hands together, then on 
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wn adorned with two cakes of mud, each measuring 
ter of a vard in diameter, and how the discovery 
! lode into anger once more that day, and vow 
that Mr. Vanderbilt, being chief proprietor of that horrid 


railway. should be sued for it; how we changed at Youngs- 
town in the dead of night; how we finally reached Pitts- 
burg the next morning at 9.30, to find our luggage, in 
spite of their excellent system of registration, had been 
left behind and was coming on by the next train; how 
our friends had left Pittsburg in despair and gone home, 

e fifty miles away; how we spent quite five dollars 
in explanatory telegrams, which brought them back 
is quickly as possible; how at last we all met, friends, 
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between the sixth and eleventh centuries. He seems tu 
suggest that at the commencement of this period there was 
an Italian autochthonous art, more or less modified by 
byzantine influences; and he attempts to show, in opposition 


to Ruskin and others, that the invasion of the Lombards 
almost succeeded in destroying Italian art altogether. Of 
this decadence the sari oph igi at Ravenna, attributed to the 
eighth ce ntury, afford the most striking proof. A century 
later a sudden change in style and a marked refinement of 
decoration are traceable by Professor Cattaneo to a fresh 
influx of Greek workmen. Happily this influence served to 
arouse the latent adaptability of the Italian mind to art, 
and before the eleventh century was out of its teens the 























Just before the ball was declared finished, a long procession of couples was formed, who walked in their very best manner round the room three times before the criticising eyes of a jury 
who selected the best turned-out pair, and gravely presented them with a large plum cake. 


of a dozen old people, 


with mere words, the great charm being the wonderfully 
graceful swayings of the lithe sre/te figures, which are 
simply indescribable. The origin of that elegant expres- 
sion, *‘ taking the cake,” had previously been an enigma to 
me, if I had ever thought about it,before, but it was 
suddenly explained in an unexpected and most practice) 
way. Just before the ball was declared finished a long 
yrocession of couples was formed, who walked in their very 
pest manner round the room three timesbefore the criticising 
eyes of a jury of a dozen old people, who selected the best 
turned-out pair, and gravely presented them with a large 
plum cake. 

It is not necessary to dwell on how, a little later on, 
we reached the station by the ‘‘ omnibus,” a little low, 
dirty, open cart; how I found my brand-new travelling- 


selves, luggage, and all; how, once our troubles ended, we 
allowed ourselves the pleasure of enjoying our adventures, 
once they were tinished—all this, I say, is not worth record- 


ing at length. M. 








ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Professor Cattaneo is well known as an authority on 
Early Italian Art whose researches into the architectural 
history of San Marco at Venice is a recognised text-book. 
In Architecture in Italy (Fisher Unwin), which is now 
presented in an English form, Professor Cattaneo pursues 
the line of criticism taken up in his earlier work. ITis 
object is to show the development which Italian archi- 
tecture — especially in the Lagoon country — underwent 


Lombardic style, as we now call it, was dominant through- 
out the greater part of Italy, Rome and Venice excepted. 
The value of Professor Cattaneo’s researches and criticisms 
lies in the careful investigation of the data upon which 
other writers on early Italian architecture have founded their 
theories. Professor Cattaneo would divide the period with 
which he especially deals, A.D. 568 to A.D. 1050, into 
three distinct phases—the Latin-Barbarian art of the 
Lombard rule, the Byzantine-Barbarian style, and the 
Italian-Byzantine. Professor Cattaneo’s work is obviously 
the result of careful observation. Nevertheless, not a 
single word is said of the most noteworthy—although 
now buried and forgotten—city of the Lagoons, 
Sta. Maria Pomposa, where the Professor would have 
found a complete object-lesson of his theory. 














‘ For One shall Grasp and One Resign, 
One drink Life’s Rue and One its Wine; 
And God shall make the Balance Good,’ 
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‘Peace hath Higher Tests of Manhood than Battle ever knew.’—Wuirnier. 


‘Behold, we know not anything! I can but trust that good shall fall At last—far off—at last, to all.’—renwyson. 


THE BREAKING OF LAWS, REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 


Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. 
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PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE BUTTERFLY, SKULL, 
AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 B.C. 


Discipline and’ Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest and Best in Life. 


‘Former generations perished in venial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When Black Death massacred hundreds 
of thousands, neither the victims nor their rulers could be accounted responsible for their slaughter.’ 7imes 


The Moral—NATURE 1S ONLY SUBDUED BY OBEDIENCE TO HER LAWS. 
PREVENTION. 


UGE BLUNDER.—This age, in many points great and intelligent, spends large sums of money in 
legal strangling of those who cause their fellows violent death, the result of ignorance and a want of 
control over the passions, while we calmly allow MILLIONS to DIE of, and HUNDREDS of MILLIONS to 
SUFFER from, VARIOUS PREVENTABLE DISEASES, simply for want of a proper sanitary tribunal. 
The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. 


THE TRANSVAAL!!! 


PROSPECTING FOR GOLD IN FEVER-STRICKEN PARTS OF AFRICA, LACK OF SANITATION IN JOHANNESBURG. 


Lydenburg Camp, near Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

‘TI feel as in duty bound to write and compliment you upon the WONDERFUL EFFECTS of ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ in CLEARING the BODY of ALL FOUL SECRETIONS. I may add that for the last 
twelve years I have never becn without it. I spent four years in New Orleans and the West Indies, and 
although people DIE there DAILY of FEVER, YET I ESCAPED, and I feel sure that it was owing to my 
KEEPING MY BLOOD COOL and my stomach in order by the USE OF ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I came 
to this country eight years ago, and have lived in my capacity of GOLD PROSPECTOR in some of the 
MOST FEVER-STRICKEN parts of AFRICA. Just after the Jameson Raid, I and five companions 
volunteered for service in Matabeleland. I, of course, took a good supply of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ with 
me. I may say, that of my five friends, with the exception of one who was killed, the REST were ALL 
DOWN with FEVER whilst in the fly country. Never in my life have I felt better, although FEVER ie 
VERY PREVALENT in JOHANNESBURG owing to LACK of SANITATION or any system of drainage. 
You are at liberty to make whatever use you wish of this letter or of my name. 

‘Yours faithfully, TRUTH, Nov. 16, 1896.’ 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has been taken in the Earliest Stages of a Disease it has in innumerable instances PREVENTED A SERIOUS ILLNESS. 


Its effect on any DISORDERED or FEVERISH CONDITION is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 


It is in fact NATURE’S OWN REMEDY and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


HE UPPER DISTRICTS OF THE CONGO.—BLOOD POISONS.—A GENTLEMAN WRITES: ‘ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is without doubt the first in its class in febrifuge 


preparations. 
England on three months’ leave.—Yours truly, VERITAS.’ 


Examine each Bottle and sce that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT? 


During my journeyings from Zanzibar to the Upper Districts of the Congo, as well as a long residence in the Tropics, I have never felt safe without it. 


Iam at present in 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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To persons whose skin 
is delicate or sensitive to 
changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, 


PEARS’ Soap 


is invaluable, as, on ac-: 
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count of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, 
Redness, Roughness and 
Chapping are prevented, 
and a soft, 
healthful and attractive 
complexion ensured. 
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= Benger's Food = 
es . 


FOR INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 
Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 


: : Benger’s Food is sold in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, and G/*, by 
o-. Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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CHESS. _ CHESS IN GERMANY. WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
= Game played at Berlin between Messrs. Wasropt and Herxricusen. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Evans Gambit). The will (dated Aug. 6, 1895) with two codicils (dated 
Comm for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. waite (Mr. H.) stack (Mr. W waite (Mr. H.) srack (Mr. W. Jan. 21 and April 30, 1896) of Mrs. Maria Overend, widow 
El uy (Glas Your two-1 r is we r but th 1. P to K Ath | ze & oe > K toR sq Kt to K 2nd of the late Mr. William Overend, Q.C., M.P., J.P., of 
~ J ; with Bishop i hack that w ld . oa 1 At wd +y Ahi " “7 os site od ad eal a ; West Retford House, Retford, errr y> who died 
] N They shall be reported upon at an early d 4 rod —— fay yA ee ee ee ae sonpe fx on Dec. 29, was proved on Feb, 15 at the Nottingham 
AWD We fear your problem is rather too weak for our purpos oe Ktto KB ara | *ttaek by P to i oth, et ‘ District Registry by Walter Brown, Charles Wilkinson 
rja Re ed with thanks , kes a depar from the nsual <3 © to Bau P to K Kt 3rd Lister-Kaye, and Philip Kenyon Wake, the executors. 
FI West Dergholt).— Duals. of cours wry Set ag ag peter» dg Agel + The ai : i. delete ecsteasd 3 The value of the personal estate amounts to £358,504, and 
I ~ I Springhall Yes, it is interesting, but, as you say, not quit ) l. which is = sal 1 against now Ke kes 4 he reply ls P to Kt 4 h. of the real estate to £4750. i. he estate duty paid amounts 
‘ : Sours rith Q R oth shell « 1 7 Pt Q ith utes — 9 4 broken-up positi $9 ' , = rei ror — ea ad =e to ha 
ght for sn 8. P takes K P XK Kt takes P j ’ takes P Shethelk renera nfirmary, the Shethe toya ospita 
M Wew k for pr i ; . A ty Sa hgh te - 9 SS K to Kt - rag oe any arcane the are al Hospita 
El Boml rhere is no mate in two moves in any of 1 , . ond . ' +a t ». R to K B 3rd P to B 5th or the aralyset an {pileptic, the East ondon 
. ave sent y P i the sacrifice which follows | 21 ry tey P to Q 4th Hospital for Children, ee the Poor Clergy Relief 
ui ales Sour protiem fo net quite equal to cur standard far 11. KttakesBP takes Kt 23 G te Keath ‘ch K OB of Corporation; £2000 each to the Jessop Hospital for 
L Guus I lutions besides your own, by 1. Q to R 4th (ch). and 12. Btakes R (ch) K takes B 24. R takes P ich) Kt takes R Women, the Sheffield Boys’ Charity School, the Sheffield 
1. Att Kt t r ~} K B 4th ihe ” h -_ es ee move. Institution for the Blind Glossop Road ’ the Sheffield 
Camneee Roterees on 2 mang Nos. 2751 and 2752 received fr m CA iM : Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Yorkshire Deaf and 
i aitee (¢ he aah (Galen): = PROBLEM No. 2761.—By C. Daut (Copenhagen). Dumb Institution, and the Birmingham Deaf and 
N from M f N eeds, Maximilian seca Dumb Institution; £1000 each to the Association in aid 
DS Wen ieee ag emg cat at oe ae of the Deaf and Dumb (Oxford Street, London), the 
Newark), Dr. Waltz (Heidelberg), B B Crozier (Dublin), TG (Ware), a snenenenenea ainaiaaaae ( hildren’s Hospital (Broad Street, Birmingham), the 
nee ee, vo (anny), © eee (empien), ay EP) g Q@ 4 woe a —. wore rey eee) we 
, an paths aaa: ae = = O7 Yj Yfy iry s ospital (Cambridge Place, ’addington), the 
F W © (Edgbaston z Ing +a, Fram ste n 5 w 5 ee ee be — i A Ce pssiapag saad oe ES Worksop Dispensary, the Northern Counties Asylum for 
ne a, JD Tucker a Nort - All 7 ¢ — 1 Sydney V j v ff Idiots and Imbeciles, the Missions to Seamen, the Cancer 
Walden, G L Gillespie, Alpha, Shadforth, W David (Cardiff), — fy Hospital (Fulham Road), the Sheffield Children’s Hospital, 
W VA Barnar ah ppingham ( M A B, Miss D Gregson Manchester), sie 2 eras cevevenee WI, —— ” Yip the Sheffield Nurses’ Home, the Curates’ Augmentation 
, vais 9 ren : 7 en, Se . se ’ a, Aare , Be é é g ff yyy Fund, the Royal Hospital for Incurables, the Charity 
Alsace), I Batty (Colchester), Sorrento, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), F James EA Z fff, Y G Organisation Society, the Society for Promoting Christian : 
SS “7 ron in Lae: hd ag see on ® a Vee Knowledge, the Royal National Life-boat Institution, the 
P Chown, Ulicue, Maurice Gateli@e (Mancbheter), 12 T Atterbury, Dane i ea j g Y Railway Benevolent Institution, Queen ( harlotte’s Lying- 
John, GJ Veal, O McLeod, F A Carter (Maldon), H Falkner, E Louden, yy fy in Hospital, the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
and R Worters (Canterbury d 3 yy, 0 © ‘ Willa the Sheffield Aged Female Society, the Church of 
; , an " ' 4 : =U YyjKG 3 England Educational Institute (Sheffield), the Cottage 
Sor 1ON ¢ ko u No. 2758 by J ANDREWS 4 GZ : / 5 
wanes sien ' ate . i , y Uj Y pat} Hospital at Retford, and for the maintenance ot 
+ Rto Ktéth Any move ™ Wa Uda ti the fabric of St. Lawrence’s Church, Tinsley, Sheffield ; 
2. Mates accordingly y y Z q ; Y £500 each to St. John’s Foundation School for the 
CHESS BY CABLE. Gs Y Sons of the Poor Clergy, the Corps of Commissionaires 
ens shanti tedeesin Bataeen Ghatmneetme Ceiiien Chen Ctal ig : ™ (London), the Governesses Benevolent Institution, the 
oul Tannen (ilies Chan Clah), . Y Y A ; Poon ee ag ow een: ~~ — Rss | for 
Centre Counter Gambit.) Z GY GY Z Y Hy Assisting Discharge¢ risoners, the Gordon Boys’ Home, 
wire (Mr. McC.) rack (Mr. J.) | wurre (Mr. McC.) stack (Mr. J.) = Vaal Malte Wa Wd the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Soldiers’ Home (She flield), 
1 Pie Reh EG. lean tet bet tlvars bet an somtiet Yy Uf ; the Shatin Chnreh of Ragland Soriphave Rewterw Hos iety, 
‘atebeteaniattein thats tennis saaenes Em. It. Kye after able to press G ; Yffyy the Sheffield Female Protec ction Soe iety, f for the re stor: ition 
retain hie oon at the expense of giving detente le. This game was the first to be WY Wilds YL “ of the C hure th of South Leverton, for the benefit of the 
a KttcQBad EttekesP Y tte teed ‘ hurch of England Schools at Tinsley, and to the Vicars 
4. Kt takes Kt 115, PtoK Kt3rd_ BtoK ond WHITE. und Churchwardens of St. Lawrence Church, Tinsley, of 
tredom in this'way. | 7 Pik Rath KR te E _ White to play, and mate in three moves. East Retford, and of West Retford for the benefit of the 
Q takes Kt |18. K to B sq BtoQ3rd- — poor, all free of legacy duty. She also bequeaths legacies 
6 pete by tt = Pad a 425 Some interesting Roman remains, supposed to have amounting to over £110,000, also free of duty, to re slatives, 
7. Bto Q ard Kt to Kt 5th 21. Kt takes B Kt takes Kt formed a well in their original condition, have been dis- friends, servants, and others, The residue of her estate 
8 B taboo B Q takes B [22 B to K 3 rd Qo K Sth (ch covered in Thames Street, Windsor, during the progress of 7 he = s a tg a 3.0 ge and we e, me a niece 
OO PteQRa®d QtoBsthich) 9. KR tok 8q R to Q 6th some building work. A subterranean chamber, long since of the late Mr. George Hounsficld, her first husband. 
il x to K and Q to x oh eh) | 25 Q to B “4 Kt takes B walled up, has also been disclosed, which is conjectured to The will (dated Sept. 28, 1896) of Mr. William Dugdale, 
13 P to Bard Castles 27. K to Kt ond KR oon have formed the entrance to an underground passage J.P., D.L., of Symondstone Hall, Paddeham, Lancashire, 
14. Q to K 2nd | White resigns. leading to Windsor Castle. who died on Oct. 9 last, was proved at the Lancaster is 








THE MANUFACTURING 


OLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (ricci Soo 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC | DIRECT AT MERCHANTS’ CASH PRICES, je PURCHASERS FROM 25 & 50 PER on) 


The Company invite 
Inspection of their Unique 
Stock of Specimen 

DIAMONDS, 
PEARLS, 
RUBIES, 
SAPPHIRES, 
EMERALDS. 
Fine Pearl and Diamond Brooch. OPA LS, 
from *Louis”’ design. TURQUOISES, 
£40 to £5000. ac., &c. 


Special Designs 
Free. 






Fine Diamond Scroll Brooch 
Antique design. 





a" 
ty 


A Large and 
Choice Selection 
of 
Tiaras 
















| Unmounted Gems may be 
| Selected and Mounted to 
Purchasers’ own Designs. 


PEARL NECKLACES, 


From £10 to £10,000. 







AWARDED 
THE CROSS OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOUR 






AWARDED 
NINE GOLD MEDALS. 
















G00DS FORWARDED 
TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 
Fine Diamond Brooch. POST FREE. 


“Louis” design, 
















Awarded Nine Gold Medals and 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
the Highest Distinction conferred 
upon any Firm in the World. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
Finest Quality Diamond Mounted 


Pendant Watch and Diamond Goods Forwarded on Approval. 





FAMILY JEWELS 
REMODELLED. 





DESIGNS AND 
ESTIMATES FREE. 













Bow Brooch. 


A Large Assortment from 
Barb grcon GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY. 








Fine Sapphire and Diamond 
“ape” Bececk. Fine Opal and Diamond Flexible Bracelet. 
THE MANUFACTURING A Large Selection set with various Gems always in stock. SHOW-ROOMS: 112 » Regent Street, W. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. = (A010 Sransoscoric Couraxy.) 
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“STRONGEST AND BEST.” 


—Health. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., lecturing on 
Foods, says: ‘* The chief text in the Gospel of Nutrition 
is that Tea and Coffee are not Foods at all, while 
Cocoa is an admirable and sustaining diet.’* Than 
FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA, no better 
Food product of this nature can be obtained or used. 




















Try also FRY’S MALTED COCOA, a delicious combination 
of FRY’S PURE COCOA and EXTRACT OF MALT (Allen 
and Hanbury’s). ‘* Its Dietetic and Digestive value is beyond 
dispute.”— Lancet, 


OVER 200 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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* | think it 
very useful 





RUTLAND 
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SPRAINS REEUMATISNL con BRUISES. 
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AT LAST 


Synthetic Scents 


New and Special Manufacture of PIESSE & LUBIN 2 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, ENGLAND. 


IN TWO SIZES. 




















WALLFLOWER HELIOTROPE 
ROSE SYNTHETIC SCENTS MUSK 
JASMIN Same SERSCNS 5S TUBEROSE 
scovran PIESSE & LUBIN ae 
2 NEW BOND STREET | 
VIOLET ORANGE 
OPOPONAX CERISE 
LILY of the VALLEY JONQUIL 


And Many Others. And Many Others. 





These novel and exquisite odours outvie all efforts hitherto practised for the production 
of perfumes. They retain their original fragrance permanently, for non-evanescence is their 
remarkable characteristic. This new departure in the Art of Perfumery will supplant the 
older and hitherto accepted processes, a triumph of the science of the Parfumeur-Chimiste 
over Nature. They are the most Refined Scents ever placed before the Public. 

May be Obtained generally of Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, or will be 


Forwarded by Post direct on Receipt of Remittance for value. 


PIESSE & LUBIN 





2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Full Catalogue, Coloured Iilus:rations to Scale, Post Free, 












AIHA MINT AT tO DD 








p 7 64 Pp (si l 
Ca’ Na AF. 

















=r. 


“An excellent Food, admirably adapted 
to the wants of infants and young persons, and being rich 
in phosphates and potash is of the greatest utility in sup- 
plying the bone-forming and other indispensable elements 
of Food.” Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, M.D. 


‘*Contains all the elements of Food in an easily di- 
gested form.” GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
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District Registry on Jan. 18 by Mrs. Mary Ollivant Lord, 
Mrs. Jane E. Clerk, and Mrs. Sarah Louisa Creek, the 


laughters, and the Rev. Henry Haworth and the Rey. 
James Alexander Maxwell Johnstone, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £282,017, The 
testator gives £500 each to his grandsons; £2000 each to 
his nieces Sarah Alice Dugdale, Mary Jane Dugdale, and 
Elizabeth Ellen Dugdale ; £2000 to Mary Anne Harland ; 
£1000 to Editha Harland; £500 to John Dugdale Moore : 
ind other legacies. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his three daughters and 
The late Mr. Thomas Porter, of Erlegh, Whiteknights, 
Reading, who died on Jan. 6, by his will appoints his wife, 
Mrs. Porter, Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, Mr. W. W. IF. 
Bourne, and Mr. A. H. Backhouse trustees and executors, 
The testator give £36,000, his house, Erlegh, White- 
knights ind its contents, together with his _ horses, 
irriages, and farm stock, to his wife; £500 to each 
executor except Mrs. Porter; £1000 each to Mr. T. E. 
Bidgood and the Rey. W. Barnard ; legacies in proportion 
to the length of service to each of his indoor and outdoor 


Porter: £5000 to 


servants; £9000 to his nephew H. J. A. 

his nephew Frederick Porter; and a like amount to his 
niece Mary G. Porter (now Mrs. Backhouse £5000, to 
be held in trust, for Mrs. Georgiana Porter, widow of his 


brother Henry, for life, and then to be divided equally 
between their children ; and £20,000 to be divided equally 
between the children of his late brother, George Porter. 
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He bequeaths his residuary estate, upon trust, for his wife, 
for life, and after her death to be divided among the 
children of his brothers Henry and George as his wife 
shall appoint. In default of appointment, one moiety of 
the residue is to be divided equally between the children of 
his brother Henry, and the other moiety equally between 
the children of his brother George. The net value of the 
personal estate has been sworn at £252,145 8s. 

The will (dated Nov. 5, 1888) of Mr. Charles Graham, 
of Lincoln’s Inn and 30, Kensington Mansions, Earl’s 
Court, was proved on Feb. 11 by Thomas Henry Boileau 
Graham, the nephew and sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £105,147. The testator 
and bequeaths to his said nephew, his executors, 
and assl1Zns, absolutely, all his real and 


devise 
administrators, 
personal estate. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated Novy. 8, 1895), with 
a codicil (dated Sept. 30, 1896), of Mr. William Jameson, 
dr, Of &, Stanhope Gardens, South Kensington, and 
formerly of Montrose, Dublin, who died on Oct. 26, granted 
to James Arthur Henry Jameson and William Bellingham 
Jameson, the s80ns and executors, was resealed in London 
on Feb. 15, the value of the personal estate in England 
and Ireland being £95,164. The testator bequeaths £7500, 
upon trust, for his son Charles Villiers Jameson; £1000 
to his daughter Helen Maud Jameson; £4500 to his 
daughter Elizabeth A. FE. St. Leger Jameson; £22,000 to 
his son James Arthur Henry Jameson ; four mortgages on 
the estates of his son-in-law, Captain Gillman, to the 








IT IS A FACT 





That many Doctors now recommend 


Robinsons 
we Barley 


AS THE 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS ; 


AND 


Robins ons 
te Groats 


FOR MOTHERS, and INFANTS WHEN WEANED. 


Keen, Robinson, & Co., Ltd., London, 
MANUFACTURERS OF KEEN’S MUSTARD. 
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trustees of the marriage settlement of his daughter Norah 
Gillman ; and £3500 and £3000, upon trust for, and £4000 
to, his wife. On her death, £3500 is to be held upon trust 
for his son Charles Villiers Jameson, and~ £3000, 
upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. May Deering. 
Subject to the life interest of his wife in the sum of 
£19,500, the funds of his marriage settlement, he gives 
£4000, part thereof, to his daughter Helen Maud Jameson ; 
£1500 to his daughter Norah Gillman; £4500 to his 
daughter Elizabeth A. E. St. Leger Jameson; £1000 to 
his daughter Emily Constance Crabb; £2000 to his 
son James Arthur Henry Jameson; and the remainder 
of the funds thereof, in default of appointment by his wife, 
to all his children. ‘The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his son James Arthur Henry Jameson. 
The late Mr. Jameson states that he has set apart large 
sums, but still in his possession, for his. son William 
Bellingham Jameson ; and he now gives these sums to his 
son, but charged with the payment of £1000 to the trustees 
of the sum of £19,500. ‘The provisions made for his 
children by his will are to be in addition to those already 
made for them in his lifetime. : 

The Irish probate of the will of Mr. William Robert 
Masaroon, J.P., of 15, Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells, 
who died at Belfast on Noy. 4, granted to Arthur Gayer 
Masaroon, the son, James Gamble and Percy Gordon 
Scholefield, the executors, was resealed in London on 
Feb. 11, the value of the personal estate in England and 
Ireland being £43,197. ‘The testator gives annuities of 





Hair Producer and Restorer, 


The Very Finest Dressing, Specially Prepared and Perfumed, Fragrant and Refreshing. 
A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET. 








THE GREAT 
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WITHOUT A RIVAL. 








‘SNOILVLIWI CIOAV 


HEALTH TO THE HAIR. 











credited the effects of * 
| them.~—1l am, yours truly, 
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““HARLENE” produces Luxuriant HAIR. 
Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
REMEDY FOR BALDNESS, 


For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, Strengthening, and rendering the Hair beautifully soft. 
For removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c., also for 
RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, it is without a Rival. 


Physicians and Analysts pronounc 


Proved it Herself. 
« 59, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill | 
* Dear Sir.—I am delishted to add my testimony to the is much pleased with the ‘ Harlene 
wonderful efticacy of your hairtonic. I never could have 
Harlene’* had T not myself proved | 
*“ KATHERINE RAMSEY.” | 


Gradually Falling Off. 

** Omega House, Winchelsea Road, Tottenham 
“*Gentlemen,—For years past my hair has been gradually 
falling off, when I was recommended to try ‘Harlene.” 1 | 

procured a bottle, and am pleased to say that I noticed a 
marked change in my hair two weeks afterwards. 
used in all four bottles, and now, I am grateful to say, ue 
possess & head of hair that I am proud of—l might say, } 
| “ TALBOT GREY.” | 





Prevents it Falling Off and Turning Grey. Unequalied for 


it to be devoid of any Metallic or other injurious ingredient. 


Stopped the Hair Falling. 
** Miss COONEY, Basin View, Fair Hill, Galway, Lreland, 
and has recommended 
t to her friends. It has quite stopped the falling of het 
Please be prompt in sending present order."’ 


Quite Bald. 
** 12, Grove Street, Retford 

** Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in stating that your 
* Harlene’ is the best I have ever used. I have tried several 
other so-called jestorers, but to no purpose. was quite 
bald on the top of my head, but. thanks to your wonderful | 
* Harlene,’ I have a good head of hair now after six weeks’ 
You may include this with your other testimonials.— 


Yours respectfully, 
“ARTHUR BLANCHARD.” 





I have 





is., 2s. 6d., and (triple 2s. 6d. size) 48. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over 
the World; or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “ HARLENE” CO.,95 & 96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Bante seseeene sesesessseseee, 


EDWARDS’ 
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BABY-CAR. 





HIS elegant Baby Car is onaly adapted for 
use asa Reclining Car 
or a Mail Car for an older child. 


. Cool in summer. 


BES 22 sage eee 


ed 


The Premier Manufacturers of High Grade BABY CARRIAGES in the World, 


or a young baby, 


It has just been designed. 
Runs on four silent wheels. 


Occupies less s . 

Has deep well for legs and feet. No 

Hitching’s Patent “ Any Position Hood.” 

Half the weight of a wood body. Finest 
cane and ratten. 


solicited. 


and Crry Bank. 


Artistically painted. 
Istered in biscuit, biscuit 
and blue, mignonette, green, &c. 


Price as drawn £6 6s. net. 


Bankers: Carrrau & Counties Baxx 





—= have extensive Show-Rooms at 


23, 21, and 19, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 
198, OXFORD STREET, London, W. (prrer koptxson's) 
28, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. ( ivoehitn conven” 


. HITCHING and WYNW have recently had the honour of building the Baby Carriage fcr 

ome = Prince Edward of York, having previously executed orders for H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. tho 
Duke of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, H.R.11. the 
Duchess of Fife, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Prussia, &c.; also the Russian, Danish, Portuguese, and 
Swedish Royal Families. 


HITCHING'S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 guineas, and BABY CARS from 15s. 6d. to 
10 guineas, are not only the BEST, but also 25 per ce ld I 
A carriage should always be purchased from the actual manufacturer. Inquiries receive prompt and 
courteous attention. A beautiful Pictorial Price List free on mentioning this paper. Correspondence 








Telegram Address : Liverpool Agency : 74, Bop Sr. 


“ Hrrcuixe, Lonpox.” 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATION. 





utter Hitcuine’s Basy STORES 


nt. cheaper than those sold by dealers and stores, 


Boston (U.S.A.) Agency : 92, Wasninaton Sz. 
HITCHING’S “PRINCESS MAY” BABY CARRIAGE IS MOST SUITABLE FOR A 
CHRISTENING PRESENT, BEING RECHERCHE AND UNPROCURABLE ELSEWHERE. 
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_kja| “PREMIER” 
Yay (a _ CYCLES. 


HELICAL TUBE. 











Largest Makers in the World. 
Actual Output & Sales during 1896 


33 000 All Types and Grades. 
Wins oa Ro: COVENTRY. 
wr LONDON DEPOTS: ——~ 


A\ NS 19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
32 and 34, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
133, Hammersmith Road, W. 


LIST FREE. 
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Cyclists ! 


DUNLOP TYRES 
WIN THE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


and beat the Records. MANY 
MILLIONS have been made and sold, 
and the demand increases continually. 
DUNLOP TYRES are now perfected 
for 


CARRIAGES OF ALL KINDS 


A Handsome Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘ All about Dunlop Tyres for 1897,’’ can be had Gratis 
and Post Free on Application, 





When asked to experiment 


AT YOUR OWN COST AND RISK 


with inferior imitations, bear in mind 
that the Dunlop was the 


ORIGINAL PNEUMATIC 


which revolutionised Cycling ; it was the 
first in 1888, and has been foremost ever 
since. 

















Dunlop-Westwood Rims are the Lightest and Strongest Rims made, 
and the Best for Use with Dunlop Tyres. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltp., 


160, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 
Works: ALMA ST., COVENTRY; Birmingham, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &. 





THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 


AD ORIENT PEARLS (REG.) | 


ALL SET IN REAL GOLD AND SILVER. | 


THE FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED. 





As Exhibited in South Kensington Museum side by side 
with the Real Pearls. 


FAULKNER’S “ORIENT” PEARL NECKLETS. 





















Gold, 21s. 


Diamond Stud, 











Gold Mounted, 
8s. each. 
Pendant, 28s. 
Fine Diamond Finish. THE FASHIONABLE 
Others from 8s. PEARL ROPES, 
from 21s. 











Brooch, 
10s. 6d. 


Diamond 
Brooch, 
12s. 


Diamond Bee Brooch, 40s. 
Smaller, 30s. 

























SS 7m 

Po : 7. ae mg) ‘i * 

Ss HE Sr aa get gree eee Ray, Smaller Sizes, 

ee OC EC 6s. to 21s. 
<3 She 








| THESE STONES CANNOT BE 
| OBTAINED ELSEWHERE 


POST FREE. AT ANY PRICE. 


| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





AWARDED 
FIVE GOLD 
MEDALS. 


ARTHUR FAULKNER, KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, LONDON, VW. 
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A GOOD DIGESTION 


ENSURES 


A Good Complexion 
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and Biscuits 


AND HAVE BOTH. 





HOVIS can be obtained from all leading Grocers and 
Bakers throughout the British Isles. 


a Uy WVU YUN VINNIE y WYNN 
6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps by the Manufacturers 
of the Flour, , 


S, FITTON and SON, Muters, MACCLESFIELD. 
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£60 to his niece Henrietta Donald and £150 to his daughter, 
the wife of Everard Morgan £250, his household effects, 
and an annuity of £350 to his wife; and £100 each to his 
executors. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to his son Arthur (raayer Masaroon absolutely. 

The will (dated July 11, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 26 1896 of Mr. Anthony lorster, of 6, Anglesea 
Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea, who died on Jan. 13, was 
proved on Feb. 11 by Robert Swan and the Rev. Joseph 
Lawson Forster, D.D., the executors, the value of tl 
personal estat being £26,482. The testator gives in 
annuity of £100 each to Jane Collins, his brother-in-law, 
William Allinson, and Anthony Forster Prown; £500 to 
Annie Eleanor Ridley; £100 to Jane Ridley ; £250 each to 
Robert Swan and the Rev. Jose ph Lawson lorster; £5500, 
his household furniture and effects, and £5000, upon trust, 


for his niece Frances Collins; his presentation silver plate 
to his friend John Fisher, in memory of the happy days on 
the >) uth Australian Reqiater ind the Adelaide O/baerver; and 
many small legacies and specific gifts to relatives, friends, 
and servants. The residue of his property he leaves 


between Robert Swan, Joseph Lawson Forster, John R. 
Forster, and Anthony Forster Brown, jun. 

The will and codicil (both dated Feb. 11, 1893) of 
Colonel John Reeve, formerly of the Grenadier Guards 





and late of Leadenham, Lincoln, who died on Jan. 3, were 
»proved on Feb. 9 hy Lieutenant John Sherrard Reeve, of 
the Grenadier Guards, the son, and Nevill Henry Reeve- 
King, two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
mounting to £20,254. He bequeaths £3000 to his wife, 
the Hon. Edith Anne Reeve; £200 to the poor of Leaden- 
ham, to be applied by the lord of the manor: £100 each 
to the Lincoln County Hospital and the Lincoln County 
Lunatic Hospital (Asylum Road, Lincoln); £250 to Nevill 
Henry Reeve-King; £100 each to the four daughters of 
his cousin Hllis Phillip lox Reeve; £250 to his nephew 
and godson William Vere Reeve Fane; £300 to his wife’s 
mother, the Hon. Mrs. Dundas, and £200 each to her 
daughters; £150 to Major William Longstaffe, and 
legacies to relatives, friends, and servants. The residue 
of his pers nal estate he leaves to his son John Sherrard 
Reeve. The right of presentation to the living of Leaden- 
ham and all his me ssuages, lands, and premises in Lincoln- 
shire he settles on his son. 

The will (dated Novy, 22, 1895) of Sir Edmund Grimani 
Hornby, J.P., of 9 and 10, Wellswood Park, Torquay, 
and Lensdon Lodge, Ashburton, who died on Nov. 17 at 
Rapallo, Italy, was proved on Teb. 17 by Dame Emily 
Augusta Hornby, the widow, and Thomas Parr, the 
executors, the value of the pe rsonal estate being £20,104. 
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The testator gives his Crimean medal and the Order of the 
Medjidieh to his daughter Edith Belinda Money; the 
vases presented to him by the Japanese Government to 
his friend, F. V. Hornby; £200 to Mrs. C, E. Campbell ; 
and his ready money at his bankers to his wife. The 
residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife 
until his daughters Constance Emily Mayo Hornby and 
Catherine Hilda Hornby attain twenty-one years of age, 
when it is to be divided into three parts, one for his wife 
during widowhood, and one each to his daughters, they 
bringing into account property in China already given 
to them by him, and Mrs. Hornby bringing into account 
the funds of the marriage settlement. 

The will of Major-General George Borlase Tremenheere, 
J.P.. F.R.G.S., of Treneere, Torquay, and formerly of 
13, Spring Grove, Isleworth, who died on Dec. 19, was 
proved on Feb, 4 by Mrs. Sarah Swayne Tremenheere, the 
widow and executrix, the value of the personal estate being 
£6509. 

The will of Mrs. Lydia Underdown, of 71, Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead, widow, who died on Dec. 19, was 
proved on Feb. 4 by Miss Florence Dacomb Underdown 
and Miss Emily Underdown, the daughters, and Mr. 
Herbert William Underdown, the son, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £4696 6s, 5d. 











TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





CLOUDY 





RUBB'S 








FLUID AMMONI 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 

Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 

Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 








Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 


Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 





Price 1s. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 











SCRUBB & CO., 32b SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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“ARISTON” 


(Finest Turkish Dubec Tobacco). 
SMOKED BY ROYALTY. 














) MURATII'S CIGARETTES are guaranteed 
Manufactured from the choicest growths of 

Turkish Tobacco, ani are acknowledged by 

connoisseurs to be the finest in the Market. 





SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Beware of Imitatiors. 
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INSTRAWARMERS 


Patented throughow’ the World 
The POCKET INSTRA is imecronsibie in a pocket. ornamental, Abso- 
butely Safe and Cleanly. The INSTRKA preventschills; isinvaluable to 





seful when Sleyeling, Travelling, or at Theatres, &e. 
PERSCNS USING THE INSTRA CAN SIT IN A COLD ROOM 
IN COMPORT WITHOUT A FIRE. 
BLAIR and €O., 47, CANNON STREKT, LONDON, EC. 


ature. 





TO THE CONTINENT. 


lia QUEENBORO - FLUSHING. 


= ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. | 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. } 
The magnificent new 21-Kwor Papp.ie-Steamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 
NDON” Pe Route to Northern and Southern Germany. 
delicate persons, SO EP sus, can resist cold aud changes of temper. ek ts 7° 28 ~ 


GREAT SAVING IN TIME. 


—BALE in 23 bours. 
Time Tables and all Information Free on application to the “ Zeeland"’ Steam-ship Co. at Flushing, or at 44a, Fore St., London, E.C., 
where Circular Tickets may be obtained at Three Days’ Notice. 


ASTHMACURE 


Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, and Uppress on, 
immediately relieved by Grimault and Co.'s Indian 
Cigarettes. Is. 9d. per box, at all Chemists, or_post 
free from Wilcox and Co., 83, Mortimer St., Great 
Portland St., London, W. 







Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 
Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m. 
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‘Qa Pa@aBENSONS 


LADY’S 
KEYLESS LEVER. 


Three-quarter Plate. EVER Movement, Jewelled throuchout, strong 
Keyless Action, with SECONDS DIAL AND GOLD INNER CASE, 
In 18-carat Gold Cases, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Engraved 
or Plain Polished, with Monogram. 
PRICE £10; or in SILVER CASES, £5. 
Selections sent on receipt of References. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK (New Edition) of Watches, Rings, 
Jewellery, Clocks, and Plate sent post free on application 

















{uby or Sapphire and Brilliants, £6, 
. Alt Brilliante, £7. £6 





ts, Sapphires or Rubies and Brilliant Half-H: Rubies or Sapphires ana 15-ct. Gold, 2s. 
BrGitents, £16, PRrilliants, £5 15s. ings, from £20." Brilliante, £5. 18-et. Gold, £2 10s. 


J. W. BENSON, Steam Factory: LUDGATE HILL. 


9 Also at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and 25, OLD BOND ST., W. 
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OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street 
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OETZMANN, of 27, IB t, W 
PIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Vetzmant and ¢ & easy One h ae 
Carriage fre lanings free ‘ tik 1 n for 
r rhree Years’ System is 
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PIANOS. 


27, DakerStreet, Portman Squar 
SALI Grand 
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AUSTRALIA, 
Australian Line Steamers, 
merican Continent tv Austral- 
For berths, inclusive through 


rPRw r 
EW ZEALAND, 

4 HONOLULU, Canadian- 

fastest and finest running from A 
leave Vancouver monthly 
ets fr m Europe vii Montre al « 

ie Canadian F acifi lway, apply C. P. R. Co,, 6 

x William Stre bridge xckspur Street, Tra- 

talg ar Square. J. oes Managing Owner, 22, Rilliter Street, E.c. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


and 68, 











By the Steam. ships GARONNE, 3901 tons register, and 
LUSITANIA, 3912 tons register, as under— 
For MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT, 


Leaving Villa Franca (Nice) March 2. 
London March 1, returning to London April 15. 

For SOUTH of SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Leaving London March 31, returning May 17. 

PORTUGAL, MORUCCO, CORSICA, ITALY, 

Leaving London April 21, returning May 29. 


&e.» 


For and SICILY, 





String Band, Electric Light, Hot & Cold Baths, High-Class Cuisine, 

we f nren & C Head Offices, 
Managers ( ANDERSON, ANDERSON, “and Ci 4 Fenchurch Avenue, 
the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 


For passage cante te 
L ve 8 EK 


Street, 


C.; or to the West-End Branch 
8.W. 


Ottice, 16, 





Tickets | 


THOMAS Ol LZMANN and t 0's. 


r New York and world-famed | 


Passengers can leave | 


Cockspur | 
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[MPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 








No. 





Incomparable for the BEARD on account of its durability and cleanliness. 





1. Black; 2. Dark Brown; 3. Medium Brown; 
4. Chestnut; 5. Light Chestnut; 6. Gold Blonde; 
7. Ash Blonde, 


Price, 6s. 6d. and 13s. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
292, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





R. HOVENDEN AND SONS, 
| 30, 31, 32 and 33, Berners Street, treet, W., and 87, 91, 93 and 95, City Road, E.C., London. 


i 


ON SALE BY HAIRDRESSERS AND CHEMISTS 




















‘| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 1'70, 





REGENT ST., LONDON, VV. 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
IRISH CAMBRIC ss Per doz. 
Childre n’s Bordered ... 1/3 Hemstitched, 
Ladies | 23 Ladies’ 29 
Samples and Illustrated Gents’ 3/38 Gents’ 8/11 


Price-Lists Post Free. 





POCKET ae Ba. 
"X IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, FistXspkins 212 per dor. 


Dinner-Napkins, 5/6 perdoz. ; 
 Pable-C loths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kite ~) Table- 





Cloths, 11}d. each; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled Linen Piliow-C ases, from 1/4} each 
By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast, 








MELLIN $ 00] 





A BOUQUET or EXTRAIT 


For the Handkerchief, of great Delicacy, Strength, 
and Lasting Quality ; in which the ( ‘hoicest Per- 
fumes are combined with the finest English Lavender. 
It is consequently quite distinct from what 
is genetally known as Lavender Water, 
and being so much more expensively made, is 
naturally more Costly. Its reputation extends over 
Half a Century. 





——_ 





Highuy -- co 
L PERFUM 
AVENDERWATER 
s PREePaReED BY 
‘SAINSBURY 
Mane cr ane Crem? 
Inet STRAND, LON 


OOR west of NOAT 









Ks 






ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Wuys 
Watev 


New Revised Prices, 1/3, 2/6, 3/9, 5/-,8/-, and 15/- 


Sold by Seecran Acents throughout the Country, 
and by the Maxer, 


§, SAINSBURY, 176 «177, Strand, London. 


For Special Agencies vacant apply Direct. 




























A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
after Shaving, &c. 













Hygienic, and pre= 
pared with Pure = 
and Harmless + 





Materials. PRICE 
PRICE 1 [- 
x, s In Three Tints, 
* BLANCHE, 
FS NATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 
To be had o 
a mh ol Seton 
Wholesale— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St., W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 


























SAMPLES POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION TO 








MELLIN’S FOOD WHEN PREPARED IS SIMILAR TO BREAST MILK. 


FOR [INFANTS 
| Ano INVALIDS, 


109, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C., 
July 28, 1896. 
Mellin'’s Food, Ltd., 
I have 





Dear Sirs, much 


pleasure in forwarding you my 


child's photograph. At the age 


of 5 months she was a mere 





skeleton, and could take nothing— 
we tried everything, until at last 
we gave her Meilin’s Food, the 
result of which you can judge by 
the photograph. She is now 
10 monthe. 
Mellin’s Food too highly, and 
shall recommend it everywhere. 
Yours faithfully, 


T. C. WOODMAN. 


We cannot praise 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 











17&18 PICCADILLY 





Jewels, Gold, &., 
may be sent per 
| Registered Post in 
| absolute safety, 
and are returned 
at once, post free, 
if offer be not 
accepted. 


AMO? 





Dr. DE JONGH’S 


The most Efficacious 
Remedy for Diseases of the 


LIGHT - BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL. 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &. 


It is sold - all Chemists, on a 


2/6; Pints, 4/9; Quarts, Qe. 


sanaal, Poli at Half-pints 
Bottle. 


onials surrounding each 


Sole Consignees : ANSAR,. HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 
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=! and WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


Cheap Edition of ALLEN UPWARD'S 


Romantic Story, THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN, now 
re A lost Svo, picture boards. 2 
; New and Cheaper Edition “tw. 
If you value your hair, use only the Imperial Hair Regencrator, to Sen RIUNT'S Popaler Novel, THE MASTER OF TREN 
ry bg . . . { now ready Crown ®vo, cloth, Se. & 
make GREY HAIR its natural colour, or BLEACHED HAIR any colour | = Patel . iM HUNGERFORD” 
oi ‘ ; s ao al 2 ew Edition of Mrs. NGERFORD’S 
desired. Baths do not affect it. Neither does curling or crimping. ZA. well-known Novel, APRIL'S LADY, now ready. Crown 


vo, Cloth, Ss. 6d 


PALE : 


Author of 


Romance. 
cre 


An Irish 


Diana Barrington 


| EYOND THE 


By B. M. CROKER, 


wr 


8vo, buckram, 6 

i A more alluring, romantic, and energetic story we have not read 
fora long time All who read Mra. Croker’s ony — one ] story 

will thoroughly enjoy its brilliant wit, its continuous successk 

lively incidents. and will appreciate its excellent pictures « 

life, and its unfailing sincerity of purpose.”’"—Daily Mail 


rw . . ’ . 
\ ITH THE RED EAGLE: 
the " By WILLIAM WESTALI 
EDITION Cloth gilt, 6« 
Mr. Westall has made a fine choice 
to handle it very prettily The book 
There is a freshness in some of the mountain pictures 
cavalier romances now pouring from the press so abunda 
lack Daily Chronicle 


A N ANXIOUS 
4 Ht NGERFORD, Author of * 
EDITION Crown &vo, cloth, 4, 6d 
Mrs. Hungerford makes you see and believe in the beauty and 
graces of these girls in their teens and the sweetest of their twentics 
who as girls kick so against the pricks, and will yet make such good 
wives and mothers Her heroines are so high-spirited. so generous 
80 Witty, so gay, capable of such tenderness bhp | the pr ae of the 
taming of the shrew is finished. that one reads of them all with the 
old zest created by Molly Bawn.”’—Queen 


QE SBASTIANT’S SECRET. ByS. E. 


With 9 Illustrations by the Author 


top, 6s 
\ MISSING WITNESS. By 
BARRETT, Author of “ Little Lady Linton 
trations. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
** The history of the struggles of the three young dresemakers ts 
described with wonderful spirit and convincingness, and the‘ little 
mother’ of the volume is a deligh! ful study."’"—Morning Leader 


‘THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COIGNET, 
Soldier of the Empire, 1776-185. With 100 Illustrations 
Crown &vo, cloth, 38. 6d 
* Told with a simplicity that alraost leaves a sense of abrupt ness 
behind it, and in the plainest language, this story of the Grand 
Army, as told by one of its humblest members, is extremely im- 
pressive.” "—New Seturday 


)HIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


A Romance of 
SRKCOND 


MOMENT. 


Molly Bawn 


By Mrs. 
SECOND 











WALLER. 


Crown #vo, cloth, gilt 


~~ MIS! FRANK 


With 8 Illus 


Fifty-four 





Humorous Drawings. CHEAPER EDITION. Crown folio, 
cloth, 2s. 6d 
POPULAR NOVELS. — Crown §8vo, cloth, 
Ss. 6d. 
By W. CLARK RU S8EL L. By HAWLEY SMART. 


THE TALE OF THE TE JONG ODDS 


RATH- 


By. BEET HARTE. = aELLY. TER OF 
E CRUSADE OF THE 
EXCELSIOR.” By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
By MARK TWAIN PRAED. 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELE MRS. TREGASKISS 


PHANT. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. | 

ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. | 

N DEACON'S ORDERS. 
\ TALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF 

THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1897. Containing Notices of 

the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs App arent or Presump- 


tive, the Offices they hold or have held, Ay Town and Country 
Addresses, Clubs, & u 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
THE SORCERESS. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
A LIFE INTERES 
MONA‘’S CHOICE, 


‘ BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, HOU SE OF COMMONS (1807 Considerab ly 





enlarged. Royal 32mo, c} loth, gilt edges, Sa. 
fi , ; ; Much enlarged 

(1807). Much enlarged 

1807) BSI enlarged 


© HATTO > and Winpre, m St Martin’ s Lene, wc 


‘as Tee 


PATENT 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes. 

D> Send measure round head just 
above ears. Price 3s. 6d. 


I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SIMPLICITY. 


FASTMAN’S 
POCKET ana 
BULL’S-EYE 


I enton 











KODAK CATSIERAS. 


Loaded in Daylight. 





No. 2 BULL'S-EYe. 
Price £1 15. 


Makes pictures 14 x 2 inches. 


The Pocket. 





Price £1 1 


35. 
Makes pictures 34 x 3 inches. 


Price £2 108. 
Makes pictures 5 x 4 inches. 


The No. 2 Bull’ s-Eye. 


The No. 4 Bull’s-Eye. 
Photographic 


EASTIIAN Materials Co. Ltd. 


115-117 Oxford Street, London, W. 
PARIS:—4 Place Vendome. Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A 
BEKLIN :—or Markgrafen Strasse. Eastman Kodak Co. 








TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 
Tlas been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
| for their children while teething with perfect success. It 


ain, 


soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
remedy f oa. 


cures wind colic, ‘and is the best y for 


Of all Chemists, is. 2}d. per Bottle. 
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MISCELL 


Arrangements have now 
the meeting of her Majesty's 
Road” between the two lodg 


ANEOUS 


of increasing the privacy of the 


~ eat which was originally offered to the District ol the first President of the United States, in the An interesting amateur revival of ‘‘ Sweet Lavender” 
il by the Queen's solicitors as compensation for the Northamptonshire village of Brington, is still in good took place at the Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, on Feb. 19, when 
aly sing of the 1 vad, did not commend itself as sufficient, preservation. Unlike the haunts of many bygone celebrities, Mr. Pinero’s charming comedy was done justice to. Mr. 
“+ so her Majesty's representatives made a fresh offer of a the English home of the Washingtons is beyond the reach Arthur Waugh was the American, Horace Bream ; his wife 
gal “ ee the construction of a new road from East of doubt, for the history of the house has remained well was Ruth Rolt; Mr. Sydney P awling was the solicitor, Mr. 
wes to uppingham, which have been accepted, and continuously authenticated. The Washington family Maw; and Mrs. ©. G. Compton acted very cleverly as Minnie 
The Earl and Countess of Aberdeen arrived at loyally adhered to the King’s cause in the Great Rebellion, Gilfillian. The following evening a much less s: atisfactory 
Washington on Saturday last, and were to spend the and during the rule of the Commonwealth the surviving performance of the same play was given by the Old 
ensuing week as the guests of Sir Julian Pauncefote at head of the family, Sir John Washington, fled over the Tenisonians’ Dramatic Club in St. George’s Hall. 






ro Ladies\' 
all the most 


beautifal 
women use 


Mme AveLINA PaTTi says: 


« Have found it very 
« good indeed ». 
7or 
For allirritations of the skin itis unequalled, 
| (haps, Kedness, Roughness, disappear 
as if by magic. 





PRICE 


J. SIMON, Paris 
LONDON, MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, £.C. 


Chemists, Hairdressers, Perfumers and Stores. 
REN SORTA SNORE, NOE, ON 


: 2/3, 2/6, and 4/- per Pot. 
ote 











| BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
wholi$Fmo 


ally ' 
Conpuctcningss 


Lancet. 


CHAPPELL 


**A tone of remarkably sweet quality and 





















unusual sustaining power.’’— Times. 
I “Combines the tone and power of a grand 
{ with the compactne ss of an ordinary upright or 


cottage piano. 


NEW HIGH-CLASS 


‘* While boasting the solid virtues of English 
workmanship, is as cheap as any piatio of its 
size and quality produced from a foreign work- 
shop.’’—Truth. 


"—Daily News. 


PIANOS. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 











Guananreen ror 3 Years 
NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
NO LEAKAGE 


SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES 
PLUMBERS&IRONMONGER 













been satisfac torily com ‘luded for 
Wish that the 
» gates at Osborne, 
lately illustrated in our pages, shall be closed, 


for 


royal grounds, 


[ OOPING COUGH CULLE TON? S OFFICE 
" 7 (ft Diished half a century Searches andl nate ntic 
CROUP Information respe ting Family Arms and Pe digrees. Crest and 
, ‘ ————e TT , Mott heraldic cok ‘a L Bool lates ¢ ’ 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. — | Met'gds heraldic colots, is ea.” Buok-plates engraved in Modern 
LLU MINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLA M 
r He celebrated effectual cure without Prospectus pos 25, Cranbourn Stre London, W.C 
ronal oy licine Sole Wholesale Agents WwW. | 
atte 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whos {RESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 
nat Site a hay ag Bottle GUINEA BOX Lest quality Paper and Square Court 
; . — “ — Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram 
— = : ‘ Addreas No charge for eugraving steel die Signet rings, 
HOTEL GU IDE lariffs free). | 18 carat, from 42 Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2s. 8d 
d PUBLISHED BY ladies’, 3s. We <iding and invitation cards. Specimens free 
} 4. NNANT PAIN , - CULLETON, ~.‘ ranbourn Street, London, W.C, 
108, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.( - - — 
LINCOLN STAMP ALBUM A ) 
{ANNES Gd HOTEL du PAVLILLLON. 4 DESORIE TINE CATALOGUE OF STAMPS, with wads a | 
| arranged to hold 400 stamps. Cloth gilt, 5s.; post free, 6d, 
rie Wi ret-Class Hotel offers every comfort, Splendid position | An Illustrated List « of Stamps Coins, and Crests sent post free, 2d. 
lectric light, baths, lift, Best home for winter Ww LINCOLN, 2, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
PAUL BORGO. Proprictes { 44 
=A ~ oe on” Sear marie PA WINTER SEASON.—At the historic 
(ESS SS sS.—FO VS one. - aé aN os 
[RE , HIk’l I R J I UREKA. 'S Monte Carlo of Beisiom. within easy reach of London and three 
To wear with one ind 6 entre of fron | hours of Brussels, you a sheltered yet bracing climate, excellent 
Sixteen different sizes, 14 in. to 18 in. neck | shooting, a CERULE DES ETRANGERs, with Roulette, Trente- 
Ready for use, 5s. 6d., 78. 6 A. 98. Gd - -Quarante, Concerts, Reading-Room, &c., always open, and the 
el accommodation, at an inclusive tarith of Of. PER DIEM. 
D SHIRTS Refronted, “Wrist and Collar | For details wdrese St JULES CREHAY, Secretary 
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carring 


TA YLOR’S 
the 
experienced Chemist, 


eminent 


most’ Hal ALU ABI 
TA 





‘Queen's The anniversary of the birth of George Washington was 
whi h was loyally kept by all good Americans resident in London on whose 


The sum 


re paid 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


the British Embassy. A large reception was given on 
Wednesday at the Embassy in their honour, 
President. 


the sake Mondi Ly last . 


o recall the 


In this connection it is perhaps interesting 
fact that the home of the English forebears 


seas and fixed his abode in Virginia, 
distinction of becoming the 


buried in English ground was one 
tomb is still to be 
the parish church of Brington. 
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ai, 


FEB. 


1897 









where he achieved the 
lineal ancestor of the future 
of the great American 
Laurence Washington, 
bearing the date 1616, in 



















The last 


ancestor 


seen, 





HERALDIC 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 


Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 
and S lver Medals, and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


linen three for 6a.; Superior, 78. 6d.; Extra 
withcash. Returned ready for use, 


uit 88 
it Fon 1D and CO.. 41, Poultry, London. 


CIMOLITE 

wongbly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an | 

and constantly prescribed by the most 
ost free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. 


the only | 


is 


Skin Doct« ” 





YLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of ali Chemists and Perfumers Gouyhnt the World, 28. Gd. per Bottle. 

































i AMERICAN TOOTH CROWN CO i 

ea | S| 
s 

4 OLD BOND STREET, W. | FOR FIRST CLASS : 

E 50 & 52, LUDCATE HILL, Ec. |. DENTISTRY. Z 

e No decayed or broken down tooth should be extracted. By skilful crow ning Fy 

zg and filling they can be saved and rendered serviceable for many years. ‘Our c 

° Teeth and How to Save Them” sent Post Free. No Fee for Coisultation. dl 


ef ~ oy eae GA e By 


WN VIOLET 


[iNCROWN)STOPPERED BOT ILES\ONLY2, 


An Exquisite Essence 
distilled from 








rag NEW GROW 


TIN 





The F t Violet 
ANI SSS gia am ~ - 
Sunny Riviera. 


THE - CROWN - PERFUMERY - G:> 
I] NEW BOND 6T., VW. %¥%)> 
A A TGs 


1 ¢ L See ¥ 

















celebrated all the world over as the 
BEST HAIR TONIC 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFE CURSE 
A BEAUTIFIER — AN INDISPENSABLE TOILET LUXURY 
ED. PINAUD'S EAU de QUININE prevents the hair from falling off 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


oo PINAUD: 


















MERRYWEATHER © 
WATER SUPPLY 


, TO COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


Lonvon| 




















[WERRYWEATHER. 7 LONDON) 







[MERRYWEATHER, 
MERRYWEATHER, 





| 
} 
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Horse, Donkey, OB 


Winpmitt Pomp. Filling 
BuLiock Pump. 


Elevated Tank. 
MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 
of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from all 
sources. Pumps operated by electricity, oil, gas, steam, 
wind, turbine, or ram. Wells Bored, Dams and Reser- 
voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered by an 

improved and inexpensive process. 


Largest ont Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest Makers of 
lig h-Class Hose- Pipes in the Wo rid. All Work Guaranteed. 


Reap “ Water SuppLy To Mansions.” 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


COLT’S 
NEW 
DOUBLE-ACTION 
32 CAL. 
POCKET REVOLVER 


With Ejector and Solid Frame, is the Latest 
and Best Pocket Revolver made, It Supersedes all others. 


COLT'S TARGET REVOLVERS & ROOK RIFLES. 


is 


COLT’S FIREARMS CoO., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Cireus, London, W. 





QMART MEN AND STYLISH WOMEN 
like Mice, Stiff. Glossy Collars, Fronts and Cuffs. Madame 
Mabel’ 8 L INEN ENAMEL will give this effect. Send Six Stamps 





ets und Laundry Recipe Book. LINEN GLAZE CO., 


don, N. 


for Three Ps 
Mill bro« ok Road, Edmonton, L« 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


2.5.2.4 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


















An Absolute Cure for CONSTIPATION. 


EASCARINE LEPRINpe 










































CONSTIPATION. / _LVER. 
IMPAIRED BILIOUSNESS, 
DIGESTION. CONSTIPATION 
PILES, DURING 


















eee ee | NURSING, ETC, 


.— Box Post Free os a ——. to 
—_ Newbery and aie Kin, 
rd St., Newgate S¢., m EY 7 Cc. 


SICKHEADACHE, W@= 


GRATIS 


























THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in curing 
torturing disfiguring dis- 
eases of the skin scalp and 
blood and especially baby 
humours. 
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. P"Nienaet & fone a kh Ed ndon. 
; Dave & Cugeu. Hons. J. King award. ee 





